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The Dane Mill Stone Driver. 


Figure 1. 

The prime requisites of a good mill 
stone driver are that it shall be so con- 
structed as to transmit the power from 
the spindle to the runner equably and 
at the same time allow perfect freedom 
of motion or oscillation to the runner, 
so that it may adjust itself to the bed- 
stone whether the spindle be in perfect 
tram or not. The secondary requisites 
are that it shall be simple, easily applied 
in place of the drivers now in use, 
strong, durable, and reasonably chéap. 
It is but little more than two years since 
the use of self-adjusting drivers began 
to be urged upon the attention of the 
milling public. Since then their advan- 
tages over the common slip driver have 
been so clearly demonstrated that doz- 
ens of devices have been invented in 
the endeavor to combine all the requi- 
sites of a perfect self-adjusting mill stone 
driver. The latest of these inventions 
which has come to our notice is that 
devised by Mr. J. C: Dane, of La Crosse, 
Wis., well known as the inventor of 





- Figure 2. 


numerous valuable improvements in 
breech-loading firearms. He claims that 
it comes nearer being all that is required 
than any of the self-adjusting drivers 
now in use—is simple, strong and dur- 
able, and is as cheap as the cheapest. 
His invention will be easily understood 
from the following description and the 
accompanying illustrations : 

One of the most striking peculiarities 
of this driver is that it reverses the ordi- 
ary position of the cockhead and the 
socket in the bail, the cockhead being 
firmly fixed in the bail, and the socket 
being drilled in the top of the spindle. 
Fig. 1 represents the bail and driver 
complete—in position on the spindle; 
Fig. 2, the bail, showing the cockhead 
and also two small pins which serve to 
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keep the driver in a level position. 
Fig. 3"shows the driver proper, and Fig. 
4 the spindle. Through the spindle, near 
the top, is drilled an inch hole, into 
which a steel pin is driven and left pro- 
jecting about two inches on each side. 
This pin (which the inventor calls the 
carrier pin) answers the same purpose 
as the flat of a common spindle. The 
hole in the top of the spindle is 
drilled down to the center of this pin, 
so that the point of suspension is in line 
with the driving points, an advantage 
which millers will appreciate. The 
driver, as will be seen from the cut, is a 
simple piece of cast iron, with no roll- 
ers, screws, or sliding parts, and rests 
on the pin, the point of suspension be- 
ing also the center of oscillation, so that 
the driver is per- 
fectly free to os- 
cillate on the pin 
with no appreci- 
able friction. The iN 
driving _ points, gues ©: 
which bear against the bail, 
also in line with the point of suspen- 
sion, so 
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that the runner may move 
in all directions without any 
i) slipping of the driver against 
WN, the bail. The hole through 
the center of the driver is 
made a little larger than the 
spindle, so that the driver may 
slip on the carrier pin and in- 
stantly adjust itself to drive 
perfectly equal on both sides. 
Another thing about it is that it works 
equally well either way, thus avoiding 
all trouble in stopping the buhrs. Still 
another advantage about it is that there 
is nothing to it to wear out, and that 
any wear will not affect the working of 
the parts as in case of those drivers 
using rollers or like devices for obtain- 
ing an equable adjustment. The inven- 
tor informs us that quite a number of 
his drivers are now in use and in every 
case are giving the very best satisfac- 
tion. He also claims that it is the only 
driver yet invented which leaves the 
runner free to adjust itself by its own 
momentum without any check or hin- 
drance from the driver. The driver cer- 
tainly appears to be an ingenious and 
effective device for the purpose for 
which it is designed. Full particulars 
as to prices and terms of sale may be 
obtained by parties in Wisconsin and 
Minnesota by addressing John James, 
Ia Crosse, Wis., who is general agent 
for these states. . Inquiries from all 
other states and the territories should 
be addressed to J. C. Dane, La Crosse, 
Wis. 





Figure 4. 








A project is on foot in Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
to construct a narrow gauge read from that 





city to the Black Hills, 





Among the marked peculiarities of Anglo 
Indians is one which we have never heard 
fully explained. As a rule, they know noth- 
ing about India. They know their work, 
often admirably, and sometimes know thesec- 
tion of the people with whom they have come 
in contact; but, as a rule, with of course some 
brilliant exceptions, they know as little of 
India as an average Frenchman knows of 
foreign countries, They are not interested 
in it, and do not take even the trouble to see 
the wonderful things of which the continent 
is full. 

We should like to know how many Anglo- 
Bengalees know anything of the marvelous 
city of Gour, the ruined capital of Bengal, 
the Ganga Regia of Ptolemy, where Hindoo 
kings are believed to have reigned two thous- 
and years ago; where semi-dependent Mus- 
sulman rulers undoubtedly governed Bengal 
before Richard Cceur de Lion died; and 
where Kai Kaus Shah—1291, founded a sov- 
ereignty, which, under the different dynas- 
ties—one of them Abyssinian—endured to 
1537. These kings made Gour, by degrees, 
one of the greatest cities in the world— 
greater, as far as mere size is concerned, than 
Babylon or London. Mr. Ravenshaw, a civ- 
ilian, who took photographs of every building 
he could reach—photographs published since 
his death—believes the ruins to cover a space 
of from fifteen to twenty miles along the old 
bed of the river, by three miles in depth, a 
space which, after allowing for the rich native 
method of life, with its endless gardens and 
necessity for trees, must have sheltered a 
population of at least two millions. These 
kings must have been among the richest 
monarchs of their time, for they ruled the 
rice garden of the world, eastern’ Bengal, 
where rice yields to the cultivator 160 per 
cent; they controlled the navigation of the 
Ganges, and their dominion stretched down 
to the Orissa, where the native princes—how 
strange it sounds new, when Orissa is a prov- 
ince forgotten, except for an awful famine— 
were always defeating their troops. They 
spent their wealth necessarily mainly ona 
mercenary army, often in revolt, for their 
Bengalees could not fight the stalwart peas- 
ants who entered the army of the kings of 
Behar, and their fleets could not protect the 
weak side of the capital; but they covered 
the city with great structures, opened “broad. 
straight streets, lined with trees,” and built 
inner and outer embankments of this kind: 

“The boundary embankments still exist; 


they were works of vast labor, and were on 
the average about forty feet in height, being 
from 180 to 200 feet thick at the base. The 
facing throughout was of masonry, and nu- 
merous buildings and edifices appear to have 
crowned their summits; but the whole of the 
masonry has now disappeared, and the em- 
bankments are overgrown with a dense jun- 
gle, impenetrable to man, and affording a 
safe retreat for various beasts of prey. The 
eastern embankment was double, a deep 
moat about 150 yards wide separating the 
two lines. A main road ran north and south 
through the city, its course being traceable 
by the remains of bridges and viaducts. The 
western face of the city is now open, and 
probably always was so, having been well 
protected by the Ganges, which, as has been 
already observed, ran underits walls. In the 
center of the north and south embankments 
are openings, showing that these fortifica- 
tions have been perforated, to afford ingress 
and egress to and from the city. At the 
northern entrance there are no remains, but 
at the southern still stands the Kutwall gate, 
a beautiful ruin measuring fifty-one feet in 
height, under the archway. Within the 
space enclosed by these embankments and 
the river stood the city of Gour proper and in 
the southern corner was situated the fort, 
containing the palace of which it is deeply to 
be regretted that so little is left. Early in 
the present century there was much to be 
found here worthy of note, including many 
elegantly carved marbles; but these are said 
to have become the prey of the Calcutta un- 
dertakers and others for monumental pur- 
poses. On the roadside between the palace 
and the Bhagirathi river, there now lies split 
in twain, a vast block of hornblende, which, 


ped and left as broken on the highway. to 
bear its testimony against the spoilers. Sur- 
rounding the palace is an inner embankment 
of similar construction to that which sur- 
rounds the city, and even more overgrown 
with jungle. A deep moat protects it on the 
outside. Radiating north, south and east 
from the city, other embankments are to be 
traced running through the suburbs and ex- 
tending in certain directions for thirty or 
forty miles. These include the great cause- 
ways or main roads leading to the city which 
were constructed by Sultan Ghivasuddin. 
The greater part of them were metaled, and 
here and there they are still used as roads, 
but most of them are, like those within the 
city, overgrown with thick jungle.” 


Within the embankment, ten miles by 
three, the kings constructed splendid 
mosques by the dozen, palaces, public build- 
ings, deep and huge reservoirs, and so many 
houses, that after three centuries of spolia- 
tion “there is not a village, scarce a house, 
in the district of Maldah (which is as big as 
an English county), or in the surrounding 
country, that does not bear evidence of hav- 
ing been partially constructed from its ruins. 
'The cities of Murshidabad, Maldah, Rajma- 
hal and Rangpur have almost entirely been 
built with materials from Gour, and even its 
few remaining edifices are being daily de- 
spoiled.” The kings built in brick and stone, 
and used for many mosques a material which 
Mr. Ravenshaw calls marble, but is more like 
what a hard freestone would be if it could be 
a deep coal-black.. The quarries from which 
material was obtained are still, as far as we 
know, uncertain; but it must have existed in 
enormous quantities; it took the chisel per- 
fectly, and it appears inaccessible even in 
that destructive climate, to the effect of 
time. We have seen a mantelpiece of it, 
engraved with the Mohammedan profession 
of faith, known to be 800 years old, and the 
letters, cut to the depth of a line, are as 
clear as if the work had been done yesterday. 
The Gour architects built splendid Saracenic 
arches, gateways and domes, and spared no 
expense or time on elaborate decoration, in a 
style which deserves separate study, for it 
marks the deep influence of Hindoo antiqui- 
ties on men who were certainly Mussulmans, 
and probably Moors from Spain. There is 
evidence that the grandeur and luxury of the 
city made a deep impression in Asia, for in 
one or two of the later Arabian stories it is 
treated as country-folk treat London; while 
its civilization and polish so impressed the 
people, that to this hour a Bengalee Pundit, 
desirous of describing and honoring his native 
tongue, calls it not Bengalee, but Goureye 
bhasha, “The tongue of Gour,” just as a 
Frenchman says, “That is Parisian.” 


Aud then, as it were in a day, the city 
died. The native prediction is that it was 
struck by the wrath of the gods, in the form 
of an epidemic which slew the whole popula- 
tion; but it is more reasonable to believe, 
with Mr. Ravenshaw, that an epidemic, 
probably akin to cholera, finished a ruin 
partly accomplished by war, and by the 
recession of the Ganges, which, after cutting 
its way into a channel four miles off, is now 
slowly cutting its way back again.—London 
Spectator. 


Nearly all the potash produced in France 
appears to be derived from waste products. 
The latest statistics of this industry, for 
example, report that the yearly production 
of this article in France amounted to 140,000 
tons, of which 10,000 tons are derived from 
the residues of the beet-root used in sugar 
making, and no less than 1,000 tons from the 
grease of wool (suint), a curious and highly 
interesting industry, to which attention was 
first publicly called by Dr. J. Lawrence 
Smith, in the reports of the United States 
commissioners to the Paris exposition of 1877. 


The property of the North Aurora Manu- 
facturing company, of Aurora, Ill., was sold 
under mortgage last week, bringing just $35 
more than the two claims against it amount- 
ing to $20,500. 

Settlers in Alaska are frightened by a sup- 
posed plan of the Indians to kill off all the 
whites, One man has been killed anyway. 
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Notice to Mili Owners. 
Parties wishing information regarding the Improved 
La Crosse Emery Whee] Millstone Dresser will address, 
OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Notice to Our Readers. 


The columns of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER are 
always open to all of its readers for the discussion of 
topics relatirg to milling. We solicit especially fresh 
news of fires, failures, new mill enterprises, etc., and 
alwaye pay for the stamps and trouble. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Our Club List. 


In order to meet the wishes of some of our subscribers 
who have asked us toclub our paper with some one or 
more of the leading Milling and Scientific papers we 
have arranged with a few of the most important papers. 
Others will be added to the list as asked for: 


Regular Price. Club Price. 
The Northwestern Miller with 
Scientific American.......... $6.20. $5.20. 
London Miller (monthly)..... 4.50. 3.50. 
American Miller (monthly)... 4.00, 8.25. 
The Mill Stone (monthly).... 4.00. 5.00. 





An Infringement. 


It having been called to our attention that certain 
parties, in Michigan, and other places, are building and 
exposing for sale certain mill-stone dressing machines, 
and using thereon EMERY WHEELS, which they call 
“CORUNDUM WHEELS,” notice is hereby given that all 
such wheels used for dressing mill stones, except they be 
used on the machine known as the “Improved La Crosse 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser,” (Ostrander, Hoppin 
& Dean, proprietors) are an INFRINGEMENT on the 
patents under which said Im;roved Emery Wheel Mill- 
stone Dresser is made and sold. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 


Notice to Advertioors. 


The NORTHWESTERN MILLER has double the circula- 
tion of any other milling journal published. It is a 
regular weekly visitor to a large number of the most 
enterprising and progressive millers and mill owners 
in the country. In addition to this, a large gratuitous 
circulation is sent out each week. We have lately made 
eut new and complete lists of the millers, millwrights, 
etc. in the United States and Canada and shall send a 
copy of the NORTHWESTERN, MILLER to each address at 
least once a month. Our rates of advertising are 
lower according to the circulation than those of 
any other milling journal published, Address, 
with copy of advertisement. 

OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ADVERTISERS’ DIRECTORY. 


Notre.—Where Advertisements appear “every other 
week,” or “once a month,” a blank will be left in place 
of the page in those issues in which the advertisements do 





not appear. 

Belting— Page 
Thos. Bradford & Co...........cccceeee. eeecee-- 
SNS TE OOD. 6 ico cescnpseccsnanscepecocenss 
PPE My BIG. Ss; vinntcncswe press beens s<ennsess 141 

Books— 

Henry Carey Baird & Co, Philadelphia........... 140 
F. Keppy, Bridgeport, Conn...............-s0- oo Ak 

Boiler Compound— 

DT ee eer gr ccccecceees 142 

Bolting Cloth— 

TEE: BM ES OO, coc cccccccnscecncctscedsees 
C K Bullock, Philadelphia.... ............-.---. 142 
Samuel Carey, New York...-.. ------2-+----00- 140 


Howes, Babcock & Co, Silver Creek N 

John James & Co, La Crosse ........... — 

O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis........ ...........- 
Bolting Reels— 

C BSiater & Co, Blanchester, O....... .......... 
Bran Dusters— 

Stephen Hughes & Co, Hamilton, O 

Geo Oliver, Rochester, N Y...... 

Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y 
Brush Machines— 








Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline................. 144 

oe eae 144 

PE EE ewankd sivctewsvensvecerzsescenese 14 
Commission Merchants— 

MOonnell & Bernatz.......ccccccccccccccccoccce 141 
Coil Springs for Mill Spindles— - 

Rs ME own kin ebb ssi seen ecceeseoccsene 142 
Corundum Tool— 

TER By OO, WO Oo nis 5s Since cciivowisosese cs 142 


Diamond Buhr Dressers— 
Benton Buhr Dresser Co, La Crosse...........--- 140 
SD NAL GERE nbstigscesscccenniassesoed 


Draughtsman and Mechanical Engineer— 
SP OORY, CAUAOEND sane wowins eaepedosesensces 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser— 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean..............0-seeee- 
Engines, Boilers, ete.— 
PE, MOD nals pebaps aeedsenesenbnbeicns 
Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind........... 
Feed Water Heater— 
Stillwell & Bierce Mfg company, Dayton......... 
Flour Packers— 
Barnard & Leas, Moline, Ill.................---- 


Iron and Porcelain Rollers, Middlings Crush- 


ers, etce.— 

RRM cok aSavcaugsdoeen nay aeawedacunne 144 

SE RE SOD choc cecceseswsscnsepes eae se 140 

SPE PN EE cntenecebibes scevenwsen’ oe 141 
Mili Dress— 


Se ee Eb 


Mill Furnishers— 
EP Allis & Co, Milwaukee ...ccesecccncseceesees 144 





Thos, ong RR mS soses eee 
John James & Co.... .........- an cate fatipeseae 
Munson Bros, Utica, N Y... 
J T Noye & Son, Buffalo... 
O A Pray & Co, Minneapolis. 
Williams & Orton Mf'g Co...... ..........0- seue 
Mill Picks— 
John C Higgins, Chicago.... ........ AReaaws ees 14 
Mill Stone Drivers and Bails— 
WE Sergeant, Minneapolis...... 
Oraik Turbine Mfg Co, La Crosse 
Mill Stones— “ 
a ON ME ou eas aviene vehincsenge 
RAMMOL eres, BOW York. ...ccwssevccesecrocccer 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis... 
RESIN TOE, AEIOR oo cisiccs ccmesccccnccssesss 
Oe Ree Oe UE, PEs ote i ceseweseckescccsess 
Millwrights— 
Gunn, Cross & Co, Minneapolis 
PONE Cases cccddgcencnsdcsn 
Miscellaneous— 
John R Barret & Co, Chicago 
p EY ee é 
PR ED ok cecwantin cede sbunauwuecesvwacs 
Portable Mills— 
Thos, Bradford & Co........ 
Munson Bros, Utica.... 


Pulleys, Shafting, etc.— 



























DY Oyo cries jinawicvcesbabannsios ses 140 

Williams & Orton Mfg Co......... .........----- 
Purifiers— 

Collins & Gathmann, Chicago........... .......- 144 





D Reynolds, Minneapolis. ..... ‘ 
Reel & Seyler, Cedarville, Ill...... .............. 


Purifying and Rebolting— 


Andrew Hunter............ anid ig ately alege are’ Cries 141 
do a . aveunenanaen piabuahesancceanetees 142 
Railways— 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Chicago & Northwestern...... oe 
Belteny Tims Tai ccsck ccccccsscccssccccsise 


Smut and Separating Machines— 





Barnard & Leas Mf’g Co, Moline...... <eiaatthieiens 144 
OE, IE SE Oc nne bdr cesvecscviccacasases 
Se Ee NEN bccn Gadus cueSneniccacvesecaeeet 139 
NE ee ae ee ae ere 139 
ON, TROOOK OG. inns cn indice ceniied ocemesas 144 
Wm Richmond, Lockport, N Y.............----. 140 
Special Notices— 
Pe IN Sais Sie Sin ws w Sabickcls sisobe CwaWevcesene 139 
VUE MINE Sivan poccicon dedebotcasecbecwnse eee 139 
AE DIRE TOD. cies h is ccinicene os cabadsgiecdsee 139 
WEE BAD: 6 vienna, wemanescaesncwwscomenseabad 139 
SE ND nom idodcns hap isesvenensiassseeerpnad 139 
Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean.................-.-- 139 
Richmond City Mill Works. ..............-.-.00. 139 
Water Wheels— 
Craik Turbine Mf’g company, La Crosse.........- 142 
James Leffel & Co, Springfield, Ohio............. 141 


OA Pray & Co, Minneanolis......oc-2cce0 ccccsecs 
Stilwell & Bierce Mf'g Co, Dayton, Ohio... ‘ 
‘}hompson Iron Works 
PW PN 3 a San eka oe Cini Sinn eesedenseacube> 


Wheat Heaters— 













J W Birdwell, Minneapolis.............ccececcee 140 
Be Ee Snare nikon trbhennnenccgenewsionaek 139 
Gratiot Bros, Platteville, Wis.... .........-....- 141 
re CNAME Chisnccesiesasdudcencounmaeuteans 141 
Wire Rope Transmission— 
Williams & Orton Mf’g Co.......... ...... ee 
Tr HE St. ‘Liaise Miller ¢ comes to hand 


this week loaded to the muzzle with the 
patent suit proceedings. 








Tuat wide awake firm, M. Deal & 
Co., of Bucyrus, Ohio, are on hand this 
week with a new advertisement. ‘They 
report a good trade and their hands full 
of orders. Within the last 60 days they 
have shipped about a dozen of their ma- 
chines to Milwaukee, which certainly 
speaks well for the “California.” 








WE publish this week a new card from 
our friend Mr. Andrew Hunter, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., also a communication from 
him, both of which we commend to the 
careful attention of our milling friends. 
Mr. Hunter says what he has to say in 
his usual straightforward style, and _ will 
not fail to interest our readers. 








AN interesting communication from 
one of our correspondents in Michigan 
will be found in another part of this 
week’s paper. A great many millers 
are also in the lumber business, and 
aside from them we have no doubt the 
communication will be of interest to 
the majority of our readers. 





Mr. JAMES JONES gives us gratifying 
evidence of his firm friendship for the 
emery wheel in the compliment he pays 
it at the close of his communication, pub- 
lished elsewhere. He has used the ma- 
chine for over two years, and his firm 
faith in it is sufficient evidence of its 
merits, 





Death of Mr. John Temple. 


We regret having to announce to our 
readers the death of Mr. John Temple, 
of the firm of Stout, Mills & Temple, 
Dayton, Ohio. To many of our read- 
ers he was well known and all will feel 
sorry to hear of his death. : 








Our mention last week of the new 
granulating mill, which is exciting con- 
siderable interest in this city, has brought 
out an interesting communication on 
the subject from our friend, James 
Jones, of Louisville, Ky., which we pub- 
lish this week. Mr. Jones is well known 
as a successful miller and experimenter 
with all new inventions that promise to 
be of practical benefit to the trade, and 
as what he has to say is based upon 
practical experiments, it is worthy the 
most careful perusal. 








In ouR last issue we made mention of 
the fact that Messrs. Collins & Gathman 
had given the Millers’ National Associa- 
tion $500 towards defraying the expenses 
of defending the members of the associa- 
tion against the Cochrane claims. We 
believe that several other manufacturers 
of purifiers have contributed to the fund 
of their state associations, and we have 
no doubt but they and others will be 
glad to aid the National Association 
when they know their aid will be wel- 
comed. It was the misfortune of the 
association some years since, to hold 
that millers and manufacturers of mill 
machinery have no interests in common 
and the manufacturers were accordingly 
barred out of membership. Again at 
Buffalo, when aid was tendered by puri- 
fier manufacturers, it was declined. 
Time has proved, however, that manu- 
facturers and millers have many common 
interests and that the National Associa- 
tion, in fighting the battles of its mem- 
bers, is also fighting the battles of the 
manufacturers, especially of purifiers, 
also. It is useless, however, for the as- 
sociation to expect any hearty assist- 
ance from the manufacturers of mill- 
ing machinery unless the latter are al- 
lowed some representation in the asso- 
ciation. 








Seed Wheat Humbugs. 


As usual at this season of the year, 
the seed wheat vendor is abroad in the 
land seeking whom he may inveigle into 
buying at an exorbitant price a worth- 
less article with a fancy name. It mat- 
ters little what the name is, the humbug 
is always about the same; and exposed 
under one title this year, it appears with 
a new one the next. Whether it goes 
by the name of Diamond spring wheat, 
Prolific flour corn, Peru seed wheat, or 
any of the dozen or more names which 
figure in the circulars annually sent out, 
it is always a fraud, and grows more 
bare-faced every year. 

The latest thing in this line to which 
our attention has been called is the 
“Hungarian Mammoth Hybrid wheat,” 
sent out by Chicago parties, which a 
Des Moines correspondent of the /%o- 
neer Press says has been sold in north- 
ern Iowa at the rate of over thirty-five 





dollars a bushel! The accommodating 
agent who makes the sale does not press 
the purchaser for immediate payment, 
but takes his note, giving him a chance 
to harvest his promised wonderful crop 
before paying for his seed. Moreover, 
he offers on behalf of B. F. Smith & Co., 
of Chicago, to buy all of the first crop 
except what may be wanted for seed, 
at the rate‘of three dollars per bushel, 
and an agreement to that effect is drawn 
up and signed. This agreement, of 
course, is as worthless as the wheat 
itself, but the note is good, and the next 
the victim hears of it he is called upon 


for payment by some bank to which it: 


has been sold. It seems almost incred- 
ible that any one should be taken in by 
so palpable a fraud; but the farmer 
who is of a speculative turn of mind, or 
who has been unsuccessful and _ centers 
his hopes on the chance of finding some 
new and sudden way of making up 
his losses, is easily beguiled, and we 
have no doubt that enough victims can 
be found to make the swindle profitable 
fora time. In such an extreme case 
as this, however, the fraud is quickly 
discovered and exposed. <A few victims 
and a few warnings are sufficient, and 
as the papers are already busy with this 
one, its course will probably be very 
brief. 

A more serious source of mischief, in 
view of extent and permanence of effect, 
is found in the introduction of varieties 
which win popularity by some show of 
real merit, such as fine appearance and 


‘abundant yield, but which are inferior 


and sometimes positively unfit for mill- 
ing purposes. The farmer is not usu- 
ally posted on the composition of wheat 
and does not know what constitute its 
flour making qualities. In his own in- 
terest he desires the best, and that which 
looks the plumpest and finest and gives 
the largest yield per acre he considers 
the best and raises accordingly. Much 
mischief has already been done in this 
manner in some of our best wheat grow- 
ing sections, and both farmers and mill- 
ers are beginning to feel the effects. 
As ameans of rectifying the evil and 
preventing future mistakes, as well as 
guarding against frauds, nothing can be 
of greater value than a general informa- 
tion in regard to the different varieties 
of wheat and their respective flour mak- 
ing qualities, and this information the 
progressive millers of the country are 
best prepared to furnish. Farmers and 
millers are jointly interested in the mat- 
ter, and a full, fair and unselfish discus- 
sion, through the local press or otherwise, 
would undoubtedly be’ productive cf 
much good. 








The Defection of Stannard and Kehlor. 


The following special dispatch ap- 
peared in the Pioneer Press of the 26th 
inst. 


Sr. Lours, Feb. 25.—There was great ex- 
citement on ’change and among millers and 
commission men to-day on hearing that ex- 
Gov. Stannard, vice-president of the Millers’ 
National Association, and B. M. Kehlor, 
of the Missouri state association, had compro- 
mised with the Cochrane patent- right people 
on extraordinarily favorable terms, The suits 
against them have been dismissed by thé 
complainant, Ex-Gov, Stannard was sued 
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for $150,000, and compromised by payi 
em Mr. Kehlor made an equally on 
orable arrangement. As is well known there 
are suits against all the principal millers of 
the United States and millions of dollars are 
involved, but the compromise was effected 
against a written pledge of the two gentle- 
men with the other large millers of St. Louis 
to resist the claim of Cochrane. Stannard 
and Kehlor go clear back on their repeated 
assurances and advice in the National Asso- 
ciation, and they will undoubtedly be ex- 
pelled, and they will likely be stricken off 
the roll of the merchants exchange. The 
Cochrane people made such acompromise be- 
cause it would be a great card for them in 
securing compromises with other millers. 
Mr. Geo. Bain, president of the National As- 
sociation, and Mr. J. A. Christian, of the 
Minneapolis mills, the largest in the United 
States, bitterly denounce ex-Gov. Stannard. 


Immediately upon reading the above 
we telegraphed to Mr. Stannard and to 
Hon. Geo. Bain, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Association, inquiring 
whether the statements in the above dis- 
patch were true or not. Mr. Bain re- 
plies in substance that the statements 
are true and that both parties have been 
expelled by the Missouri association. 
Mr. Bain also reports the condition of 
the suits in St. Louis as favorable. We 
have not as yet received the full partic- 
ulars of this transaction, but enough is 
known to show that both Mr. Stannard 
and Mr. Kehlor have dishonorably viola- 
ted their pledges and repeated assur- 
ances as well as their written agreement 
with the other members of the Missouri 
association and have earned the con- 
tempt of their former associates. The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat states that 
Stannard settled for nine run, and 
Kehlor for eighteen on the basis of $100 
perrun. The following in reference to 
Kehlor’s settlement is from that paper: 


From the best information obtainable, the 
compromise effected by Mr. Kehlor is that 
he shall buy six purifiers from the complain- 
ants, they to be the machines of George T. 
Smith, and not the Cochrane patent. The 
“asking” price of each of these machines is 
$600, but Mr. Keblor will pay only $350, 
which includes the license and an immunity 
for claims, past, present and future. The 
complainants made it a condition that it 
should be understood that he had settled 
with them at the rate of $100 a run of eight- 
een stones, and that that amount ($1,800) 
should be deducted from the reduced cost of 
the machines, thus leaving a nominal balance 
of $300 to be paid by Mr. Kehlor. 


The prompt action of the state associa- 
tion in expelling the guilty parties is much 
to be commended, as such gross breach of 
faith ought to result, as we do not doubt 
it will, in the complete loss of business 
standing. Mr. Stannard has been es- 
pecially noted in the past for his de- 
termined stand in favor of fighting the 
Cochrane3claims to the last. At the 
annual convention held last May he was 
the strongest supporter of the course 
pursued by the executive committee in 
fighting these claims, and he introduced 
aseries of resolutions expressing con- 
fidence in the committee and delegating 
to them all legal and business manage- 
Ment of the contest. His prominent 
position and the strong stand he made 
in favor of fighting the Cochrane claims 
Caused him to be elected vice-president, 
for Missouri, of the National Associa- 
tion. We cannot regard his conduct in 
the premises as anything but extremely 
dishonorable and unworthy of his 
former high position in business circles. 

Just what effect this disgraceful trans- 
action, disgraceful alike to Mason, 


and Kehlor, will have it is impossible to 
say, It is not likely to have any bear- 
ing on the decision of the court as the 
evidence has all been submitted and this 
settlement is no proof of the justice of 
the claims. It is more than probable 
that the object of the complainants in 
compromising for so small a sum was to 
use it as a means of forcing settle- 
ments with other millers in order to re- 
plenish their own treasury. : 








Personal. 

Mr. C. A. Esterbrook of the Trade En- 
gine works, Dayton, O., made our La Crosse 
office a call on Monday of this week. He is 
avery pleasant gentleman indeed and has 
been on the road long enough to feel per- 
fectly at home everywhere. He was on his way 
to visit Minnesota millers to tell them of the 
marvelous virtues of Thompson’s circular 
proof staff or face tester for mill stones, which 
his company are now munufacturing. We ex- 
pect him up this way before long with his 
pockets full of orders and himself as happy 
asa clam at high tide. 


—The last distinguished arrival at our La 
Crosse office was Col. John W. Collins who 
was drawn several hundred miles out of his 
way by an irrepressible desire to s¢e our 
palatial surroundings, including the mahog- 
any hand rail, marble staircase, etc. He 
walked up the latter with all the ease, grace 
and dignity befitting a man of his years and 
deposited his grip sack containing a werking 
model of the “Garden City” on the Brussels 
carpet, took one of our best Havanas, seated 
himself within easy range of the gilt edged 
cuspidore and for an hour or two regaled us 
with incidents of the great St. Louis trial. 
The only trouble with Collins’ visit was 
that it was necessarily very short. We hope 
however to see him early and often when we 
get comfortably settled in our new quarters. 








Local Items. 

—Field, whose personal magnetism exceeds 
if possible that of the steel horseshoes he is 
furnishing to the millers, still graces the 
Nicollet with his presence. 


—Karns, of Buffalo, is at the Nicollet. 
At present he is busily engaged in preparing 
estimates for the rebuilding of the Galaxy 
mill, He and Milliken still continue their 
gastronomic rivalry. 


—Russell & Willford are busy at their 
works on Fifth avenue south. Mr. Willford 
has just returned from an extended trip 
through the southern states, during which 
he met with good success. 


—W. N. Cosgrove, of Faribault, Minn., 
inventor of the new concave grinding mill 
mentioned in a late issue of the NorTu- 
WESTERN MILLER, is in town putting one of 
his machines in the B mill. 


—Beardslee, of St Louis, is here with his 
wheat scourer and polisher, and expresses 
his determination to locate in Minneapolis, 
as he is convinced that as far as milling is 
concerned it beats the city at the west end 
of the bridge all hollow. 


—Isaac H. Richards, the jolly, enterpris- 
ing agent of the Atlas Engine Works, made a 
flying trip down to Montgomery, Minn., last 
Tuesday. He returned in good spirits Wed- 
nesday having sold a fifty horse power engine 
with boiler and all equipments to Peter 
Faber, of Wheatland, Rice Co. 








A Mr. James Tyman states in an English 
paper that by using the hind wheel ot his 
bicycle as a motor for the magneto-electric 
machine, and having the carbons, with 
necessary adjustment, fixed on the front of 
his bicycle, he obtains a light equal to one 
hundred and twenty candle-power. The 
cost of the apparatus is about £5, and the 
only drawback to this invention is that 





Cochrane & Co. as well as to Stannard 


directly the rider stops he is left in total 
darkness, 


“Mill Stone Dresser. 





Some Information About the New 
Granulating Mill. 


To the Editors: 

I notice in your last issue that you make 
mention of a new mill just introduced in 
Minneapolis. I have been interested in that 
principle of milling for some years and have 
made many experiments with the kind of 
mills you speak of, namely: a roll of French 
buhr working in a concave. We are using 
three of this kind of mills of different patents 
and have seen and tried all except one that 
have been patented. I think I am prepared 
to speak of the merits of that principle of 
grinding. The main difficulty I have had to 
contend with has been the means of adjust- 
ing the stones to their work. Some of them 
have done well for a time but would soon get 
out of order, the means of adjustment be- 
ing so incomplete that it was difficult to get 
them down to fine work. The mill known 
as the Cole mill is the last one I have tried, 
and I find that better than any of the other 
three I have tried. Yet thatis not as com- 
plete as is required. It has to be handled by 
careful millers, or else the object to be at- 
tained will be lost. All these mills have 
their adjustment connected with the bed or 
concave stone. There is another mill here 
of the same character; but its adjustment is 
connected with the runner stone, and to my 
mind it is the most complete and perfect in 
its adjustment. Perfect granulation of the 
wheat or middlings can be obtained by it 
when the stone is set to its grinding. Either 
on middlings or wheat it does not change. 
If the stones run empty it makes no differ- 
ence, though you may be granulating mid- 
dlings to the finest consistency; and to my 
mind this is of the greatest importance in 
the manufacture of high grades of patent 
flour. I have ordered two of these last 
mentioned mills to be made for us, 
and shall have them in operation in a 
few days. On middlings I think they will 
be what all the millers need. They take 
but very little power to run them. 
Another matter that should be considered in 
purchasing these mills is the infringements 
of one on the other. One of the mills we 
have has parts patented and owned by three 
different men; in another two men have pat- 
ents on different parts, so that we are liable 
to an injunction from either party. It be- 
comes necessary for those who intend to 
purchase and use these mills to inquire into 
the validity of the patent of the mill they 
purchase. I amsatisfied that when the princi- 
ple of adjusting the stones has been per- 
fected they will be the most perfect mill for 
middlings that has yet been brought before 
the milling public. I make this statement 
from my actual experience with the differ- 
ent mills I have tested. I am not prepared 
to say that they will work as well on wheat 
as the old method of grinding when the stone 
is dressed with the La Crosse Emery Wheel 
I think nothing will pre- 
pare the middlings so well for the purifier as 
a stone dressed by this method. I have used 
the diamond and the pick but have to come 
back to the emery wheel dresser to get the 
best results. 

Very truly your friend, 
JAMES JONES. 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 24, 1879. 





Medium ys. High Grinding. 


To the Editors: 

Through your columns we seek for informa- 
tion; therefore I want to bring before the mill- 
ing public the question of high and medium 
grinding. What constitutes high grinding? 
To granulate the wheat with only one object 
in view, and that is to make as high a per 
centage of middlings as possible, without pay- 
ing any attention to the quality of the flour 
from the first bolting. What constitutes me- 
dium grinding? To make all the middlings 
possible, and at the same time clean the bran, 
also to make a high grade of family flour. 
We must now take into consideration which 





of the two modes of grinding produces the 
best results. “We can only arrive at a fair 
and just conclusion by comparing the relative 
value of the two products. We will base our 
calculations on taking four and one half bush- 
els of wheat to make a barrel of flour, or 
450 bushels to make one hundred barrels. 
The quantity of new process flour usually 
made by high grinding will average about 
fifty per cent, worth in New York $7.25 per 
barrel, and forty per cent of first bolting 
worth $3.75 per barrel, and ten per cent of 
low grade worth $2.50 per barrel, The ag- 
gregate value of one hundred barrels would 
be $537.50. The quantity of new process 
flour usually made by medium grinding will 
average about thirty per cent, worth in New 
York $7.25 per barrel, sixty-seven per cent 
worth $4.85 per barrel, and three per cent 
worth $2.50 per barrel. The aggregate value 
of one hundred barrels would be $549.95. 
The above calculation shows a profit of $12. 
45 in favor of medium over high grinding; 
yet we have not taken into consideration the 
extra expense of regrinding the bran and the 
difficulty of making the above grades and 
quality of flour out of four and one half bush- 
els of wheat by high grinding. What is the 
result of high grinding? Glutting our mar- 
ket with alow grade of flour; if the first 
flour made by high grinding could be brought 
up toafair value, say $4.85 per barrel or 
even $4.50, then high grinding would be prof- 
itable. There ought to be but little flour 
made in a mill but what would bring the first 
cost of the wheat. Ifa merchant should sell 
one half his goods at twenty-five per cent 
less than cost and the fact became known, 
who would consider him trustworthy? 
ANDREW HUNTER. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturing and Trade Items. 


The sales of the Atlas Engine Works during 
the week ending February 8th, embraced 
fourteen engines of their make of various 
sizes, most of which were to parties owning 
flouring mills which are under reconstruction 
and repair. 


New Harmony, Indiana, will soon have the 
third flouring mill which has been erected in 
that town by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Mrs. H. M. Phillips of 
that place having contracted with the above 
firm for a three-run steam mill, which will 
be in operation inside of sixty days. 


The following, clipped from the Memphis, 
(Missouri) Meveilic, explains itself: “For 
some time past a movement has been on foot 
looking to the erection of a new and extensive 
flouring mill in this city, and we are glad to 
announce that the contemplated improve- 
ment is now a fixed fact. Messrs. Craig & 
Coster are the gentlemen at the head of the 
undertaking and have contracted with 
Thomas Broadwater for the building of a 
three story frame mill, 30 by 40 to be erected 
near their planing mill. They have also 
contracted with the celebrated Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, Indiana, for 
furnishing the mill machinery, which is to be 
of the latest improved pattern of new pro- 
cess, guaranteed to make as good family 
flour as the very best manufactured in the 
United States. The mill is to have three 
run of buhrs, middlings rolls, purifiers, bran 
dusters etc., and is to be complete and first 
class in every respect. With favorable 
weather, work will be commenced inside of 
ten days from this date, and the well known 
enterprise and determination of Messrs. Craig 
& Coster to make a success of whatever they 
undertake makes its early completion a 
certainty and guarantees to Scotland county 
one of the best flouring mills in the west.” 





The Canadian goverment has demanded 
from Morse & Co., who, have sent in the 
most favorable tender for the Pacific railway 
contract, a statement in detail of the method 
in which they propose to carry out the work. 
The reason for this course is said to be that 
the engineers of the departments do not 
believe it possible for the contract to be com- 
pleted for the sum tendered for. 





Sulphur Springs station, Dakota, was 
raided by indians a few days ago and at 
about the same time two freight trains were 
attacked near Rapids City, and other dep- 
redations committed. 

The Atlantic knitting mills and part of an 
adjoining block in Cohoes, N. Y., were 
burned on the 20th inst, Loss, $60,000. 
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Social Economy. 


A Nation can spend no more than it produces; there- 
fore the supreme policy of every nation should be to 
develop its own producing forces. 





The true index to the proeperity of a Nation is its 
home consumption of home products; therefore every 
Nation should build up its home markets by enlarging 
the purchasing power of its people. 





The purchasing power of a People is the wages of 
their labor, and this purchasing power can only be en- 
larged by affording them constant employment at remun 
erative wages; therefore the financial policy of a nation 
should be to furnish an abundant and cheap money 
which will serve as an instrument of association, and 
furnish the tools with which all its people can be steadily 
and profitably employed. 





The cheapest and most abundant money that can 
be obtained is Government credit, circulating without 
interest and legal-tender for all debts, public and private. 
Therefore it is for the best interests of all classes of citi- 
zens that the National debt should be placed in such 
shape as to circulate freely at home instead of being held 
by foreign capitaliste and entailing a heavy annual bur- 
den of interest. 





Free Trade in England. 


Mr. Chas. G. Leland, writing from Eng- 
land, says: 

Notwithstanding the boast so often re- 
peated, that England is a free trade country, 
it is a most remarkable fact that there is not 
a country in the world which, while it would 
withhold the benefit of protection from other 
countries, suffers so much frem its abuses. 
For in this land of free trade there is not 
a branch of manufactures which is not con- 
trolled by unions and regulated by strikes, 
and it would be, in fact, difficult to conceive 
a state of society in which the right of the 
consumer to buy directly from the producer 
is more cruelly prevented by tyrannical com- 
binations, which, when examined, turn out 
to be protection in its most irritating form. 
For instance, a gentleman who has, despite 
many obstacles, thoroughly examined the 
fish supply of England, finds that there is a 
gigantic society, with vast capital, which 
purchases almost every fish caught on the 
British coasts. As it must maintain equal 
prices, and as fish come in very irregularly, 
it becomes necessary to destroy immense 
quantities. These might, indeed, be salted 
or given to the poor, but even this in the end 
would lead to a light loss. All fish are 
purchased at the seaside at a rate varying 
from one farthing to three half-pence per 
pound. In London they are at once delivered 
to certain of these most decided protectionists, 
who are called Bummaries, and when finally 


they reach the retailer they are sold 
at six pence a pound. “Here then,” says 
Mr. Leland, “by a flagrant abuse of 


protection, and in a country which glor- 
ifies itself as vindicating the right o 
every man to buy cheaply, we find, during a 
period of semi-famine among the poor, the 
price of a most essential article of food raised 
several hundred per cent, enormous quanti- 
ties being in the meanwhile constantly de- 
stroyed that this extortion may be sustained.” 


Farming in France. 


Since the transfer of Alsace and Lorraine to 
Germany the population of France has been 
estimated at 36,000.000. This is probably 
more nearly accurate than such estimates 
usually are, as in the first place, the French 
collect and preserve statistics far more exact 
and exhaustive than any other people; and 
in the second place, the population is more 
nearly stationary than that of of any other 
important territory. France has been for the 
past five years, the most prosperous of civil- 
ized nations, and her properity has not been 
in the brilliant fortunes of the showy few, 
but in the comfortable competence attained 
by the many. We are, says the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, apt to think of the French as ex- 
celling in the manufacture, especially of pro- 
ductions requiring artistic skill, and to these 
superior industries we often attribute their 
exceptional good fortune through the hard 
times prevailing all over the world. But the 
truth appears to be that agriculture is, after 
all, the basis of their accruing as it has been 
of permanent and abiding welfare in all lands 
and at all times. 

Of the 36,900,000 of population as above 
noted, 21,000,000, or about three-fifths, are 
agriculturists. The total arable area is es- 
timated at 114,000,000 acres. This would 
give an average of 5.35 acres to each individ- 
ual, or 27 acres to each family of five mem- 
bers. 

A farm of 27 acres in this country would 
be considered rather “small potatoes,” In 
the grain growing regions of the west, the 


f | testable. 





cotton fields of the south, and among the 
cattle ranches of the southwest. 27 acres 
would be counted a garden patch, and not a 
very large garden at that. But in France 
these small farms not only support the cul- 
tivator’s families, but enable them to improve 
their condition year by year. The rural pop- 
ulation raise crops enough for themselves, 
provide a surplus forthe other two-fifths of 
the community engaged in manufacture and 
trade, and usually have considerable stores to 
spare for export beside. How small the 
share contributed by each farm must be is 


illustrated by the fact that any shortcoming: 


of a crop is more than likely to wipe out the 
surplus entirely, as for instance, the bad 
wheat harvest of this year makes all the dif- 
ference between the export of about 20,000, - 
000 bushels and the import of nearly as large 
an amount. But this is only an accident. 
Usually the surplus canbe counted on with a 
degree of certainty, and the French farmer 
is in the long run sure of fair returns for his 
labor. It is plain to see that the system of 
agriculture pursued on these minature plant- 
ations must be very diflerent from that in 
vogue on our broad prairies and wide-spread- 
ing valleys; and in view of the substantial 
results obtained, it may yet be worth our 
while to learn what the distinctive features 
of this system are that gives success to the 
farmers of Erance.—Cincinnati Sun. 





Postal Savings Banks. 


Asto the great benefit to the laboring 

classes of postal savings banks there is no 
room for doubt or question. It has been 
tried in Great Britain with the happiest re- 
sults, experience of its effects for nearly 
twenty years having made it increasingly 
popular. The experiment has been tried in 
Canada with nearly equal success; it has 
been tried and become popular in Australia; 
it has been adopted with some modifications 
in half the nations of continental Europe, and 
no country which has established postal sav- 
ings banks has found any reasons for retreat- 
ing. 
Phere is ground for believing that a sys- 
tem which has worked so well elsewhere 
would be equally beneficial and satisfactory 
in the United States. The security and con- 
venience it would bring to the laboring 
classes is unquestionable. Its necessity is 
apparent in the wrecks of such a multitude 
of savings banks as have collapsed within the 
last two years, entailing great loss and hard- 
ship on the most deserving class of the com- 
munity. On the great point of safety it is 
impossible that there should be any dispute 
or question. Unless the government itself 
should become bankrupt the depositors in a 
postal savings bank could never suffer any 
loss or ever fail to get their money on de- 
mand when they might want it. The merits 
of the system are, therefore, incontestable so 
far as the security of the depositors is con- 
cerned. 

The advantage which would accrue to the 
government is equally apparent and incon- 
With postal savings banks the say- 
ings of the people borrowed by the govern- 
ment at a rate more than two per cent less 
than the interest on the 5-20 bonds, would 
enable the government to take up those bonds 
and make a large annual reduction in its in- 
terest account. Why should there by any 
hesitation in adopting a system which has 
worked admirably in England and every 
other country in which it has been tried—a 
system which would give absolute security 
to the depositors and would enable the gov- 
ernment to save more than two per cent in- 
terest ona large proportion of the public 
debt. 

The only thing that has been said or that 
can be said in opposition to these great and 
manifest advantages is put in the form ofa 
doubt of the constitutional authority of the 


government. But it would be merely an ex- 
ercise of the power of the government 
to “borrow money on the credit of 


the United States.” The money received at 
postal savings banks would be simply a loan 
from the laboring classes, which is. just as 
legitimate as loans from bankers and capital- 
ists. The allowability of promoting the con- 
venience of the people by pecuniary transac- 
tions through the postoffice became, long ago, 
a settled question. The postal» money or- 
ders, which are so popular and convenient, 
are indefensible on any constitutional princi- 
ple which would not equally permit the es- 
tablishment of postal savings banks. There 
can be no difference in point of constitut- 
tionality between receiving the money of the 
people in one place to pay it out in another 
and receiving the people’s money to be paid 
back in the same place. The loss of Mr. 
Phillips’ bill does not discourage us, because 
we are confident that public discussion will 
remove all the objections to postal savings 
banks.—-V. Y. Herald. 





The commercial excursionists have re- 


turned from Mexico, 





A Lesson In French. 


A prominent member of one of our stock 
boards, who has recently returned from a 
flying trip to Paris, while passing one of the 
best of our French restaurants a few evenings 
since, in company with a friend, was at- 
tracted by a display of boned turkey in the 
window, and he invited his friend to come in 
and partake of some at his expense. The 
broker being anxious to air his knowledge of 
the French language, thus addressed the 
waiter: “Garcon, avez vous de _ boned 
toorkay?” 

The waiter replied, “Oui, Monsieur, cer- 
tainment, nous avons bon tokay.” 

“Bien; Donnez nous en.” When the waiter 
disappeared the broker turned to his friend 
and remarked: “Nothing like being able to 
speak to these fellows in their own language. 
It gives one an air of importance, and insures 
prompt attention.” By this time the waiter 
had returned with napkins, glasses and a 
bottle of white wine, from which he proceeded 
to draw the cork and fill the glasses. The 
friend suggested that no wine had been 
ordered, but the broker explained that the 
French drank wine as a substitute for water, 
and that a bottle of wine was considered 
essential to all meals. The wine was dis- 
posed of, and no boned turkey having ap- 
peared the broker tapped impatiently with 
his cane on the table, and in response to the 
signal the waiter appeared bearing a silver 
salver, on which reposed a _ slip of 
paper. The broker, not knowing but 
what it might be a polite note from 
the cook informing them that the 
boned turkey was just out, took it up and 
read it. At the first glance he turned pale 
clear back of his ears, and seemed to be 
affected by an internal volcano. When 
sufficiently recovered from his violent emo- 
tion, he passed the slip of paper to his friend 
and remarked: “Good heavens! these fel- 
lows must think we run a bucket-shop or rob 
stages for a living. Twelve dollars for a 
bottle of wine, and nothing to eat! This is 
the worst hogging. game I ever fell against, 
and I don’t propose to stand to it. Here, 
waiter! Take this bill back to the man who 
sent it, and tell him that he is a highway 
robber, and that we don’t propose to be 
swindled. He has got to knock $11.50 off 
that bill or it don’t get paid.” The waiter 
disappeared and returned with the proprie- 
tor, who explained that they had drank a 
most expensive Hungary wine—in fact, the 
finest brand of wine in the market. The 
broker again belched forth: “Hungry wine! 
I should say it wus, for it has given me an 
appetite like an alligator; but we didn’t 
order any wine; we only ordered boned 
turkey.” 

“Qui,” said the proprietor, “zat is ze wine 
—Bon Tokay,” and he pointed out on the 
wine list, “Vieux Tokay—$I2 per bottle.” 

A sickly smile played o’er the broker’s fea- 
tures as he realized the situation. Without 
further protest he paid the bill, and down in 
the cavernous depts of a beer saloon he swore 
his friend to secrecy, on a stack of sand- 
wiches, with a bottle of Budweiser for a 
witness.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Books to the Highest Bidder. 

An extensive catalogue of new, shelf-worn 
and second-hand books in every department 
of literature, offered without reserve, to the 
highest bidder, will be issued;March 10th by 
the American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman 
Street, New York, and sent by mail tu any 
one sending a three cent stamp. Bids will 
be received only in writing, buyers one thous- 
and or three thousand miles away having an 
equal chance with those near at hand. The 
American Book Exchange is becoming famous 
for meeting the wants of people who care 
for books, and thousands will appreciate this 
new opportunity they give. 


A Letter and Its Sequel. 


NorTH WALES, Pa., Sept. 10, 1878. 
Mr. C. B. Slater, Blanchester, O., 


DEAR Str: I am laboring under some 
difficulty in running this mill, blowing from 
two to three hundred pounds of white mid- 
dlings or flour into the dust room every 
week, As you claim to have a remedy I 
shall be. glad to hear from you. Yours etc., 

Isaac WAMPOLE JR. 











Nort WALES, Pa., Feb. 15, 1879. 
Mr. C. B. Slater, Blanchester, O., 


DEAR SiR: We got started about New 
Years. I like the plan right well and the 
flour is giving perfect satisfaction. your 
principle of bolting is certainly the correct 
one. The dust in the dust room is entirely 
changed (poor). I remain yours etc., 

Isaac WAMPOLE Jr. 

Notr.—The change is accomplished with- 
out any increase of bolting surface, simply 
utilizing the surface you already have. 





Going Home. 


There isn’t a day in the year but what one 
can see just such a parting as yesterday morn- 
ing took place at the Union depot. Man and 
wife had come down to the train which was to 
bear her to her mother’s. The husband had 
fully persuaded her that her health was fail- 
ing, and she ought to go home on a six weeks’ 
visit. She thought she felt even better than 
usual, but husbands know best about these 
things, of course. The wife seems to have 
made her preparations quickly and had not 
yet said what was on her mind to say. It 
lacked thirty-five minutes of train time, and 
as they sat down in the waiting room 
she said: 

“Now, the 
away—” 

“Just wait—I want to see if that’s our 
train,” interrupted the husband as he rose up, 
Going out he was absent seven minutes, 
When he returned she was ready to say: 

“IT wanted to say to you that the neigh- 
bors—” 

“Did I give you the check to your trunk?” 
he suddenly inquired. 

She found it in her pocket, restored it, and 
began again: 

“Of course I have confidence 
but—” 

“You remember that you must not change 
cars at the Junction,” he said as he looked at 
his watch. “When you reach there you will 
hear men yelling change cars for this and 
that place but you sit right still.” 

“Haven’t I been over the road four differ- 
ent times, and don’t know all the stations? 
Now, Henry, although there will be no one 
in the house but you, I have—” 

“Did you forget that lunch basket?” he 
excitedly asked as he looked around and 
under the seat. 

She had it on her lap all the time. As soon 
as she had assured him of its safety, she 
said: 

“You now come from the office every even- 
ing at six, and of course I shall expect—” 

“That’s our train!” he exclaimed as he 
leaped up and grabbed for the satchel. 

“Dear me, but I wanted to say to you—” 
she replied as she followed him out. 

He rushed down the depot and put her 
aboard the coach as fast as possible, but 
while arranging the seat she said: 

“Now. Henry, I am going away for six 
weoks, but I want to say that—” 

“There goes the bell—I’ll be left—let me 
kiss you—good-bye, dear,” and he was out of 
sight in an instant. 

A man across the aisle who seemed to know 


Henry, last time I went 


in you, 


how matters stood, looked at his watch and — 


then called out: 


“It lacks just twenty-two minutes of train” 


time.” 
The wife rose up and walked to the door, 
but Henry was clear of the depot, and all 


she could do was to give one of her band- 


boxes a kick and :nutter: 
“T'll pay him for this—Ill return unex- 
pectedly !”—Free Press. 





A Coon Valley, Wis., correspondent of the 
Vernon County Censor, says: “Coon Valley 
mills, owned by Swan & Neperud, is running 
at its fullest capacity and giving general sat- 
isfaction to its patrons, as it always has 
done. Mr. Swan, the original “jolly miller,” 
knows how to turn out a quality of flour that 
will compare with any manufactured in the 
country. In connection with the flouring 
mill there is a carding mill where people take 
their wool to be carded, whence it is taken 
home spun and knit into Norwegian socks 
by the women, and finally sold by the fluent 


dry goods clerk, as the popular Norwegian . 


socks,” 





A train fell through a rotten bridge near 
Selina, Ga., on the 18th. Five men were 
killed outright, two fatally injured and sev- 
eral others badly hurt. 








Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin §& Dean: 

I have used your Emery Wheel Stone Dres- 
ser for the last eight months and like it bet- 
ter every time; cannot see where any im- 


provement is needed, as it can be handled . 


with greater precision than a pick in the hands 
of the most skillful stone dresser. With the 
furrowing wheel that came with the machine 
Ihave furrowed eight run of stone and it is 
good for as much more work. The facing 
wheel has worn but very little, it seems as if 
it will last forever. Think it would be a bad 
policy for anyone to undertake to granulate 
wheat without one of your machines. It is 
just as necessary for soft winter wheat as 
for hard and dry Minnesota wheat. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY JONES, 
Plattsburg, N, Y., Jan, 27, 1879, 
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GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


Synopsis of Mr. Harding’s Argument in 
the Great Purifier Suit---Mr. 
4, Cole’s Argument. 


- [From the Globe Democrat. } 

Hon. Geo. Harding, attorney for the 
National Association opened his argument 
for the defense on the morning of the 15th, 
by exhibiting a large magnified grain of 
wheat beautifully colored, about three feet 
long and two and a half Wide. It was taken 
from a microscopic view of a skin of wheat 
prepared by Mege Moureries and submitted 
to the Academy of Science of France, in con- 
nection with his paper on the analyses of 
wheat and the preparation of flour and the 
substance cerealine. The sketch of the 
magnified view of the grain of wheat showed 
the five membranes which together form the 
outer coating of the berry of wheat and the 
structure of the interior body of the berry, 
which body was composed of gluten and 
starch, the gluten and starch being confined 
in cells surrounded by a coating. Mr. Hard- 
ing explained how that while the gluten and 
the starch were disseminated throughout the 
mass of the berry, the relative percentage of 
starch to gluten was larger toward the 
central portion, and the proportion of gluten 
to the starch increased toward the outer 
portion of the berry, but that there was no 
part of the berry which did not contain some 
gluten in admixture with starch. Mr. Hard- 
ing stated that the great problem had been 
by mechanical means to reduce the entire 
berry to a pulverized condition, and at the 
same time to free the coating, as far as it is 
possible, from any adhering flour. The next 
problem was to separate the body of the 
berry from the pulverized coating. Means of 
various kinds had been resorted to from 
time immemorial for this purposo. The 
problem of the millers had been to grind 
wheat fine enough oy close encugh to separate 
the flour producing portions of the berry 
from the skin coating, without pulverizing 
the coating, as it was found that in that 
operation it would pass through the same 
meshes of cloth or screen that the pulverized 
interior of the. berry—that is, the flour— 
would pass through; that by close grinding, 
on the one hand, all the flour could be sep- 
arated from the skin, or coating, but that 
this incidentally involved such a pulveriza- 
tion of the coating of the berry as rendered 
it difficult to separate by a sieve the pulver- 
ized interior, or flour, from the pulverized 
skin, or bran. A larger yield could be 
obtained by close grinding on this account, 
but of an inferior quality. To illustrate 
this, Mr. Harding drew attention to the 
sample of flour manufactured at Grisot’s 
mill in Ohio with the old bolts which Warder 
& Barnett had used prior to 1862. Grisot 
stated in evidence that he obtained from a 
bushel of wheat 45 pounds of flour, and two 
or three pounds of middlings, which indicated 
avery close grinding and a pulverization of 
the coating. Nearly all of the starch and 
gluten had been converted into superfine 
flour, and a very small percentage of flour 
remained in the two or three pounds of 
middlings. The.complainants had produced 
a specimen of flour, manufactured in 1878, 
by what they have termed a reproduction of 
the Cochrane process, and exhibited at the 
same time a specimen of middlings produced 
by that process; and by reference to a letter 
counsel for complainant showed that 25 per 
cent of middlings were produced in the 
manufacture of flour, which would be 
equivalent to obtaining 25 pounds of mid- 
dlings in every 100 pounds of flour, in com- 
parison with Grisot’s, which only gave six 
pounds of middlings to every 100 pounds of 
flour. Mr. Harding showed that it might be 
expected in advance that the middlings and 
bran produced by such close grinding would 
be very fine or small; and that, secondly, in 
separating the. middlings, a large percentage 
of fine bran would pass through the separator 
with the middlings; and that they would 
therefore be inferior in quality; and that a 
comparison of the Grisot’s middlings with 
the so-called Cochrane middlings of the com- 
Plainant would show a much larger percent- 
age of fine bran in the Grisot middlings over 
the so-called Cochrane middlings; but that 
such a comparison was therefore not a fair 
one. Oliver Evans, who has written the 
greatest book on American milling ever 
written, and which has been the standard 
and guide for millers for fully half 
a century, sets forth in his book, in 
his chapter entitled “The proper degree of 
fineness for grinding flour,” that the mill- 





stones may be so set and operated as to pro- 
duce a large percentage of flour, but that the 
flour in that case was not so good and that 
the middlings were fit only for feed; but that 
by grinding higher a flour of a better quality 
could be produced, and richer and cleaner 
middlings, which middlings, so produced, 
should be first submitted to a dusting opera- 
tion in the dusting reel, and that the flour 
thus obtained should be placed with the su- 
perfine flour of the mill; and that the mid- 
dlings were then to be reground with care, 
and the middlings meal bolted, so as to pro- 
duce middlings flour, which could be mixed 
with the superfine flour. The mode of grind- 
ing said to be used at the Cochrane mill was 
an illustration of this latter mode of grinding 
as compared with Grisot’s grinding, which 
must have been of the close kind. Mr. Hard- 
ing then proceeded to state that a number of 
years ago the idea of introducing into the 
center of a bolting reel, by means of a hollow 
shaft, atmospheric pressure to facilitate and 
aid the passage of the‘ flour through the 
meshes of the bolting reel; and he referred 
to exhibits of the Ashley patent, granted in 
England in 1848, as illustrating efforts in the 
direction of making what is called an atmos- 
pheric bolt; but he said it would not be nec- 
essary for the court todo more than gener- 
ally to glance at these machines, as no special 
point would be made in reference to them. 
And Mr. Harding announced that he would 
at once proceed to explain the atmospheric 
bolt invented by Cogswell and McKiernan, 
caveated in 1859 and patented in July, 1860, 
in the United States. This machine consisted 
of a bolt chest, which contained within it a 
revolving reel, having a hollow shaft through 
which air was introduced from a shaft, which 
hollow shaft had slots in it and was sur- 
rounded by a jacket or covering of perforated 
zinc, having annular spaces between the cir- 
cumference of the central pipe and the sur- 
rounding jacket, and the air passed through 
from the hollow shaft, and was distributed 
by the perforations in the zinc jacket into 
the interior of the reel. The operation of 
the blast, escaping through the perforations 
of the zinc jacket, was to force the flour 
through the meshes of the revolving reel. 
But the difficulty encountered in reducing 
such an invention as this to practice was the 
fact that if the reel chest were made tight no 
air could be forced into the reel, as it would 
pack up and press the air within the reel 
chest; while on the other hand, if an open- 
ing was made from the reel chest to permit 
the escape of this compressed air it would 
necessarily carry with it a large amount of 
flour which would be lost. 

This difficulty was overcome by Cogswell 
& McKiernan, by attaching to the opening 
from the chest a device called a ventilator, 
which consisted of a number of boards .so 
placed as to break up the current of air es- 
caping, and, by retarding its velocity, throw 
down the solid particles of flour which were 
returned into the body of the chest, while 
the air escaped practically free from parti- 
cles of flour. The patent of Cogswell & Mc- 
Kiernan was owned in part by W. F. Coch- 
rane at the time. He paid bis visit to Warder 
& Barnett in the summer of 1860. The con- 
tract between Warder & Barnett and Coch- 
rane alluded to by complainant, contem- 
plated the erection in the Warder & Barnett 
mill of an atmospheric bolt similar to that 


patented by Cogswell & McKiernan; and the. 


contract recites upon its face an existing 
patent, which existing patent was the Cogs- 
well & McKiernan patent. B. H. Warder & 
Childs, comprising the firm of Warder & 
Childs, about the same time purchased an 
undivided interest in the Cogswell & McKier- 
nan patent for the state of Ohio and other 
western states. Cochrane proposed to put 
up a Cogswell & McKiernan bolt at the La- 
gonda mills under his agreement, with a reel 
which he erected there exactly in accordance 
with the Cogswell & McKiernan patent, it 
having a hollow tube with a perforated 
jacket. The testimony of Ross Michel, one 
of complainant’s witnesses, who helped con- 
struct the bolts at the Lagonda mill, was 
that it was an experiment, and Michel, in re- 
sponse to the following question: “Do you 
remember whether the blast passed out 
through the chest, through the ventilator, or 
not?” replied: “My impression is that it did, 
and that it was changed afterwards to get 
rid of a great quantity of air.” 

The whole thing was an experiment, and 
there were a number of changes made to 
overcome difficulties as they came up. Wind 
was tried in a separator at Lagonda as well 
as ina bolting reel, but abandoned after a 
few months’ trial. Mr. Cochrane never re- 
ferred to the wind in the separator until long 
after the patent was granted; and the patent 
of 1862 explicitly states that there was no 
wind in the separator. In November, 1801, 
Mr. William Warder, writing to Cochrane, 
stated: “We have considerable trouble with 
the bolts, especially the milling side.” After 
explaining the Cochrane machines, Mr. 
Harding went on to say that in consequence 
of the use of wind for the finer meshes, Mr. 





Cochrane was induced to change the mode 
of bolting from what was known heretofore 
as the “return” system and substituted what 
he called the “continuous” system, whereby 
merchantable flour was obtained from all the 
belies cloths of the series and no “returns” 
made. 


Mr, Harding, after recess, proceeded to set 
forth the workings of the invention of Coch- 
rane, as operated at Warder & Barnett’s mill, 
by means of an enlarged drawing, showing 
how the pump forced the meal into thechest; 
also how Cochrane ingeniously contrived to 
get the meal through the whole series of 
reels, without letting any air out, by means 
of something like a long tube, under one 
pressure. Cogswell & McKiernan had noth- 
ing but an open tube to let the meal out, but 
Cochrane had a pump to pump it out—just 
the reverse of what he had to pump it in— 
and thus no air could getin. This was one 
of the features which drew forth the encom- 
iums of Warder in the letter referred to. 
But another difficulty presented itself, get- 
ting the flour out of the chest. Instead of 
having a screw conveyor only he put a cylin- 
der in the hopper, which carried along the 
flour, but by an automatic valve prevented 
the air getting out; and this device he put 
over the screw conveyor, into which the 
flour dropped from the revolving valves, the 
arrangement—a series of eddies for getting 
the air out of the chest without taking out 
any considerable quantity of flour with it. 
One of these machines, full size, as taken off 
the machine was exhibited io the court. 
The machine, with these improvements, was 
the machine which was shown in the patent 
office model, with one exception. The atten- 
tion of the court was directed to the fact 
that the first class flour of Warder & Barnett 
went through all the reels—that is, the prod- 
ucts of all three reels were mixed together, 
and this was testified to by Warder & Barnett, 
the owners of the mill, and by Ewing & 
Waldie, the millers who ran the machine. 
Mr. Harding attributed the fine character of 
the “Barnett” and the “Magnum Bonum” 
brands to very high grinding and the extraor- 
dinary efforts to produce a beautiful article 
at additional cost; but the shipments only 
lasted three weeks. Subsequent experiments 
showed that the “Magnum Bonum” (made 
by Cochrane’s process out of middlings) was 
but a second rate flour, and Warder & Barnett 
wrote to their correspondents that the “Mag- 
num Bonum” and the regular first flour, the 
“Barnett,” could be mixed so that it could 
be known by none but the best judges. 
Warder & Barnett also wrote to a corres- 
pondent that, under Cochrane’s air blast 
system, they could get out flour, no matter 
how low orclose they ground, as the blasts 
kept the meshes of the screen open, and they 
were enabled to use fine cloths; and it was 
pointed out, contra, that it was the very 
opposite at Minnesota, where the very high- 
est grinding has to be practiced under the 
process used there. Mr. Harding combated 
the idea that Cochrane’s process improved 
the quality of middlings flour, and showed 
that, with the exception of three weeks, 
the shipments by Warder and Barnett of new 
process middlings flour, “Magnum Bonum,” 
brought a lower price than the old process 
middiings “Ruby.” Cochrane wanted to 
grind high, but when the millers did so there 
was no adequate yield, and there was so 
much flour stuck to the bran or offal; and so 
they had to grind low. 


How is it that the Minnesota mills grind 
high? Why is it economical there and not 
in Ohio? They have to take off the flour from 
the bran with dusters, and the flour is 
ground differently, and there is a different 
character of wheat to deal with. The hull 
of the spring wheat was brittle, and was 
broken to the same fineness as the interior; 
and high grinding made $2 a barrel differ- 
ence. Mr. Harding did not deny that at the 
time of the discovery Mr. Cochrane could, 
under his process, produce a finer class of 
flour than had ever been produced before, 
and he was undoubtedly entitled to great 
credit. The only means to improve 
his middlings flour was by double boliiug, 
but the patent had been taken out a year and 
a half before the double bolts were used. A 
single bolting is sufficient in the process of 
defendants. Cochrane’s process never did 
purify middlings of itself, and it was not 
patented with that end. That idea did not 
occur to Warder or Cochrane until the re 
issue. A construction as a whole had never 
been built like the model, and no mill had 
ever been built like it. Even Warder & Bar- 
nett, in rebuilding their mill in 1877, did not 
follow their patent model. Mr. Warder, 
in the government agricultural reports of 
of 1862, stated that he was acquainted with 
the process, and that millers generally then 
used much finer clothsthan they did form- 
erly. He thought that the middlings were 
made from the germ of the grain, which 
does not make good flour. He spoke of 
“clearing up” in the sense of getting out all 
the flour that was attached to the middlings, 
and not 9 “purification” of middlings by tak- 





ing from them all pulverulent impurities, so 
as to fit them for making a first class flour. 
He spoke of middlings as of a “low character.” 
And it should- be remembered that Warder 
was “writing up” the process. He then 
spoke of “clearing up” the flour from the 
middlings, and not of the middlings after the 
pulverulent impurities had been taken out; 
and he then referred to middlings as a “ver- 
mircelli substance.” The revolution was to 
be the doing away with “second” flour, or 
middlings flour—to get out as much of the 
flour as possible before middlings were re- 
ground, and thus to betroubled to as small ex- 
tent as practiable by the yellow germ or ver- 
mircelli substance. 

Mr. Mason pointed out that at the time of 
the publication Mr. Warder did not believe 
in Cochrane’s process. 

Mr. Harding replied that Warder must 
have seen the process at that time and he spoke 
of it in the most eulogistic manner as to all 
the process could effect, or ever had effected. 
The whole object of Warder in publishing his 
contribution in the Agricultural Reports was 
to give a big puff to Cochrane’s process. The 
article was twaddle with that exception. 
Warder was a lawyer, had only been a miller 
for a year and had a half interest in Coch- 
rane’s patent. 

On Monday morning, the 17th, Mr. Hard- 
ing continued his argument for the defense. 
He for the most part devoted himself to an 
explanation of the various patents of Coch- 
rane, illustrated by drawings and models, 
without which it is almost impossible to 
thoroughly explain or comprehend the sub- 
ject matter. Mr. Harding’s contention was 
that the original idea of Cochrane and his 
patent was not to remove pulverulent impur- 
ities, but to utilize air drafts in reels, so as to 
keep the atmosphere cool and the meshes of 
the cloth open, and to carry out the fine par- 
ticles of flour into the reel chamber. From 
begining to the end of the first four specifica- 
tions nothing was said about purified mid- 
dlings, and there was nothing but an intima- 
tion that the middlings could be double bolted 
to improve the character of middlings flour. 
This negatived the idea that the middlings 
were purified, as, if they were, there would 
be no necessity for using bran in rebolting, 
so as to keep the meshes open. In the pro- 
cess of defendants there was no necessity 
for double bolting. The Cochrane patent 
would not purify middlings. When the Bar- 
nett mill was rebuilt, in 1864, the Cogswell & 
McKiernan reel was used and not the Coch- 
rane reel, just then patented. The apparatus 
could only be used as a circulating return air 
apparatus, and could not be used as a suction 
machine. Cochrane’s operations were noth- 
ing but a series of experiments. As erected 
in 1864, the apparatus of Cochrane was an 
admitted failure, and after being operated 
four months the process died, although the 
pretense was set up that the fans were taken 
out owing to a suit about water power. If 
the fans were any good, if the process was 
worth anything, Warder & Barnett would 
have bought an engine with which to run the 
fans. And nobody heard of the Cochrane 
process afterwards. From 1864 the art of 
flour making pursued the even tenor of its 
way, and nobody touched Cochrane’s patents. 
In the course of the settlement of Minnesota 
attempts were made to introduce winter 
wheat, but it became evident that winter 
wheat could not stand the climate. Then 
spring wheat seed was obtained from Can- - 
ada, Scotland and the eastern states of like 
climate. The crops became enormous and 
the interest grew important. But the spring 
wheat has a hard, brittle hull, as against the 
tough hull of the winter wheat. The conse- 
quence was, that in low grinding, the hull 
was broken up as finely as the berry produc- 
ing portion of the wheat, and the bran went 
through the sieves, and colored the flour, 
which made the flour worth one dollar a bar- 
rel less than St. Louis flour. 

Intelligent millers in Minnesota studied 
the problem of how to rid the flour of this 
defect, anda Frenchman named La Croix, who 
came to this country familiar with the French 
method, in 1869 or 1870. This was the 
“Economical system” of purifying the mid- 
dlings, as was the practice in France. Mill- 
ing in Minnesota was changed from low to 
high. Mr. Christian took an active part in the 
improvement, and the new kind of machin- 
ery was put into the Washburn mill in 1871. 
The flour made from the middlings was, from 
the first, received favorably. With the intro- 
duction of the process into Minnesota then 
came first into use the term “purified mid- 
dlings” and the term “new process flour.” It 
was not till 1874that Mr. Warder heard of the 
new process in Minnesota, and then he heard it 
from Mr. Welch, of Georgetown; that was 
the first time he had known, outside of gen- 
eral rumor, that fine flour could be made out 
of purified middlings; then he joined with 
Mr. Mason, who had procured an in- 
terest in the patent of -Cochrane, as 
remuneration for prosecuting the suits 
against the millers; Mr. Mason, had 
one-half interest, Mr. Warder a quarter 
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interest, and other gentlemen held the 
other quarter; a reissue of the patent was 
taken out, and the very first suit brought was 
against Welch, who was the first to bring 
them the news of the operation of the new 
process, and there was a stipulation between 
the parties that Cogswell & McKiernan stole 
the patent from Cochrane, when he (Mr. 
Harding) had shown that the Cogswell 
& McKiernan patent was of prior date to the 
Cochrane patent. The suit progressed very 
smoothly in the circuit court, and it went 
up to the supreme court. Mr. Mason argued 
the case for the complainant fully and on 
printed testimony and illustrations, while the 
defendant only replied in an eight or ten 
page pamphlet. A decree was rendered for 
complainant. Then it was discovered that the 
two sides had made a stipulation that if a 
decree were rendered for the complainant 
no injunction would issued, and the defend- 
ant be let off with $1,000 damages. Because 
of this stipulation the supreme court said 
the decree should not affect parties outside 
that suit. A company was organized for the 
express purpose of suing the millers. It was 
necessary to have a mill erected in which the 
Cochrane process, as now claimed to be, 
should be operated, and so the Warder new mill 
was built. From June, 1877, to July 1878, the 
holes in the air pipes were plugged up, as it 
was found that withthem open the reels would 
not work properly. It was not till October, 
1878, that the complainant was able to pro- 
duce fine flour from purified middlings. 

Mr. Mason said that hardly one statement 
made by Mr. Harding in regard to this mat- 
ter was correctly put by him. The com- 
plainant had nothing to do with the new 
Warder & Barnett mill, except incidentally. 

Mr. Harding read testimony to show that 
Mr. Mason and Cochrane had suggested that 
the Cochrane patent be operated on in the 
mill, as it would be useful in the suit. At 
first the air was used as blasts, but afterward 
that method had to be changed to suction 
and. to do this, the chests had to have holes 
specially cut in them. Nosuch process was 
introduced through the hollow shaft in the 
interior of the reels, but that was not accord- 
ing to the patent. The holes now used to 
introduce the air into the reels were in 1864 
only used as “peep holes,” to enable the 
miller to find out the kind of flour in the 
chests. ‘There were no air holes to supply 
the suction. 

Mr. Harding’s argument on the 19th was 
almost entirely technical and was so pro- 
fusely illustrated by models, diagrams etc. 
without which it is impossible to give any 
idea of his argument, so that a newspaper 
report cannot be very Intelligently given. 


Mr. Harding has continually a drawing or 
a model before him, and sometimes three or 
four of each. He has pumps, valves, screens, 
with or without the cloths, fans, hoppers, 
half a dozen kinds of flat seives, about as 
many combined air and screen purifiers and 
separators, of French, American and English 
style, some of which are as small as a lady’s 
work-box and others the size of a backwoods- 
man’s hut; then he has drawings sectional 
aud profile, and illustrations three or four 
eeet long of the berry of the wheat, showing 
the most minute composite portions, en- 
larged from microscopic views; he has also 
grain in all conditions, from the raw material 
with the shell on, to its whitest and finest 
product; and all these, backed up by two 
large volumes of testimony, much of it of an 
expert character, and by two or three dozen 
of law books, make together a matter of 
almost alarming extent to go through. Yes- 
terday he took up the various French patents 
which he claims antedated Cochrane's process 
and are of similar character to it. Much 
time was spent upon an explanation of the 
Cabanne sieve, which was a combined air and 
screen apparatus, patented im England and 
Frande in 1855. Mr. Harding said that Mr. 
Christian, of Minneapolis, had his attention 
drawn to this machine by LaCroix, a French 
Miller, in 1870. He then had his screens 
built embodying a modification of the Ca- 
banne and another French invention. The 
process of Deener and Welch was but a copy 
of Cabanne’s; and as the supreme court had 
decided that Deener and Welch infringed upon 
the patent of Cochrane, and Cabanne antici- 
pated Cochrane, it was clear that Cochrane 
copied Cabanne just as much as Deener and 
Welch did. Attention was drawn to the fact 
that the Cabanne model and patent did not 
figure before the supreme court. A drawing 
of the Deener & Welch apparatus and a model 
of the Cabanne machine were shown, and4 
their great, indeed their almost perfect like- 
ness, was dilated upon. The model was 
made from a drawing of the Cabanne machine, 
and Mr. Mason tried to make a point by 
showing that the feeder roller of the model 
was made to work much slower than it 
would if the driving wheels were made of the 
same proportion as depicted in the drawtng. 
But Mr. Harding held that even if this were 
so it did not alter the fact that the modus 
operandt was the same; anfi he showed that 
the amount of meal fed on to the sieve was 





regulated more by aseries of screws, correctly 
made on the model from the drawing, than 
by the velocity of the driving wheel. Mr. 
Mason said he would take the model to pieces 
that night to examine it. The model was 
worked in court, and from some chop was 
made superfine flour, flour of a second grade, 
middlings—and the bran fell out at the tail 
end. The dustings, or “pulverulent impuri- 
ties,” which were forced up from the several 
grades of flour, by their specific gravity, 
were seen to rise from the machine, and 
were gathered up by Mr. Mason’ Mr. Hard- 
ing also showed that the alleged fraudulent 
translations were really nothing but correc- 
tions of the translations of Mons. De Veitelle 
(who did not understand the technology of 
milling) by LaCroix, who was a practical 
French miller. 

On the 12th Mr. Harding made an exhaust- 
ive explanation of the French Perigault puri- 
fying machine, the coarse middlings from 
which were sold as farina. This was before 
Cochrane’s invention. He also showed a dia- 
gram of the Gove purifier, a machine pat- 
ented in 1852. Attention was drawn to the 
fact that every farina and middlings purifier 
are alike to a great extent, and produce sub- 
stantially the same results. It was held that 
the wind blast had nothing of itself to do with 
the purification of middlings. The great object 
is to separate the cell coatings and get rid of 
the particles of brun and refuse. Millers 
would be glad to keep the dust if they could 
at the same time keep the bran and the re- 
fuse. Under the new process purified mid- 
dlings flour is better than superfine under the 
old process. 

Diagrams of Christian’s mill at Minneapolis 
were exhibited. It was pointed out that the 
superfine ‘flour was not obtained from the 
first bolting chest, but out of the second. If 
by double bolting Cochrane’s patent was in- 
fringed upon, Mr. Christian was but follow- 
ing Gove’s process. He ran high and got good 
flour and middlings from the first bolt, just 
as Gove did. His process was identical with 
that of Gove in obtaining the superfine flour. 
Superfine flour has no fixed meaning. Coch- 
rane sought to make several grades of flour; 
but he did not claim that the first bolt was 
superfine. Cochrane claimed that twenty 
pounds of superfine was the lowest amount 
which could be got out of a bushel of wheat, 
What right had he to say that all below that 
twenty pounds should not be superfine? Gove 
made a high priced flour from middlings. 
Why did not Cochrane do so? Samples of 
flour made by Gove’s patent were exhibited. 
An explanation was made by diagrams of how 
the meal was operated upon in atmospheric 
bolting. The air forced the flour downward 
and opened out the meshes above; it was .a 
pure case of screening. Mr. Harding held 
that the dust in the dust room was not ‘“pul- 
verized impurities,” but was very fine parti- 
cles of flour. 


Mr. Harding closed his argument on the 
21st. Mr. Gordon E. Cole followed him for 
the defense, more especially on behalf of the 
millers of Minnesota. He pointed out that 
Mr. Mason, for complainant, said substan- 
tially that Cochrane’s invention consisted in 
a new combination for the purification of 
middlings by blast and sieve, taken without 
change from the French process, with the 
American system of low grinding, by which 
he gets the greater profits and yield of the 
American with the better quality of the 
French system. Mr. Mason had been forced 
to admit now that the discovery that by the 
combined operation of blast and sieve mid- 
dlings could be purified, was an old one, prior 
to Cochrane’s patent. Admitting this to be 
true, did Cochrane make any invention? The 
low grinding still produces the most flour, 
and the new element in the combination does 
not modify or in any way affect the resuld. 
The purification is not in the least modifiet 
or affected in its operation by the fact that 
the grinding is high or low.. In order that a 
new combination of old constituents be pat- 
entable, the result must be a product of the 
combination, and not a mere aggregate of sev- 
eral results, each the complete product of 
one of the combined elements. Gombination 
results are not necessarily novel results, nor 
are they an old result obtained in a new and 
improved manner. Merely bringing old de- 
vices into juxtaposition, and there allowing 
each to work out its own effect without the 
production of something novel, is not inven- 
tion. And secondly, where the patent is for 
a combination, the combination is an en- 
tirety. If one of the elements is given up, 
the entire thing disappears. If one of the 
elements of the combination,is shown not to 
be used by the defendant, the plaintiff can 
not show that the element is worthless and 
that the results would be produced without 
it. The same is true of a process. 

On the 22d Mr. Cole closed his argument 
in behalf of Christian & Co., of Minneapolis, 
and with it closed the case for the defense. 
He went over the ground taken by Mr. 
Harding, to prove that Cochrane’s process 
was not novel—that it was antedated by 
French patents. He claimed that it did not 





necessarily follow that there might not be 
cases in which the purification cf middlings 
by blast and sieve might be in full operation, 
and yet the systems of milling to which it 
was applied be entirely different. Thus the 
blast and sieve, as the complainant claims, 
perhaps might be taken from the French sys- 
tem of middlings milling and engrafted onto 
the low milling or the American system; or, 
if the conditions were such as to justify it, 
the entire French system might be employed, 
as it naturally would be where the manufac- 
ture of middlings flour was made a specialty. 
Mr. Christian'not only studied the French 
machines, but the entire process, and he 
brought it bodily to this country and applied 
it to the manufacture of middlings flour, as 
it had been and was applied to the same pur- 
pose in France. But the defendant carried 
the number of reductions further than the 
French, making by successive reductions six 
or seven grades of middlings flour. This is 
substantially the process which Cochane at- 
tempts to describe in his disclaimer, and ex- 
pressly disclaims. Andif the defendant’s pro- 
cess is the same identically as that patented 
by Cochrane, then Cochrane’s patent was 
found to be anticipated by the foreign publi- 
cations in evidence. It was claimed that de- 
fendants did not infringe upon Cochrane, as 
they used the French process; and it was 
also argued that their process was directly 
opposite to that of Cochrane. 

Mr. Cole read from the treatise on milling, 
published by Rollet, in France, in 1847, and 
the Manuel Roret, and the Genie Industrielle, 
published in the same country in 1856, and 
claimed that each of them contained the ex- 
act process of milling practiced now in Min- 
nesota, and followed in a less degree only in 
St. Louis. He commented upon the com- 
plainant’s experts, the Renwicks, who ad- 
mitted that they knew nothing of the sub- 
ject practically, with the practical experts 
who testified on behalf of defendants. He 
claimed that the process of middlings purifi- 
cation as now practiced was simply an out- 
growth of the ancient method of hand siev- 
ing, and that the middlings purifiers now used 
were the same as those used in France sev- 
eral years before Cochrane’s patent, and that 
the introduction of the system into this 


| country was necessitated by the demands of 


the wheat production of the northwest. 

At the close of Mr. Cole’s argument, Judge 
Treat stated, that while he had listened with 
interest, he was not a member of the court 
which tried the Minnesota case, and asked 
Mr. Judson, the representative of the Mis- 
souri millers, if there was any difference in 
the two cases as presented. 

Mr. Judson stated that the case of com- 
plainants was presented both in the testimony 
of their experts, to which he referred, and in 
the opening argument by Mr. Mason on the 
theory that if one defendant infringed, both 
infringed, and that the difference between 
their processes was only one of degree; and 
that the testimony of defendants’ experts, 
and, in fact, all the testimony of the case, 
was to the same effect, and in view of the 
elaborate presentation of the case on behalf 
of the defense, he did not feel justified in 
detaining the court further. 

The case was therefore submitted for the 
defense. 


The English Grain Market. 


Lonpon, Feb. 25.—The Mark Lane F- 
press Says: 

“Business has been somewhat firmer with 
an advance of a shilling per quarter on sound 
home-grown wheat in a few country mark- 
ets. Arrivals from abroad have been light 
except of flour, last Monday’s return showing 
only about 26,000 quarters of foreign wheat 
while the subsequent supply up to Friday 
has not reached 16,000 quarters, chiefly 
American. Russia ‘is sending us nothing. 
The course of business throughout the week 
has been quiet but steady. Speculation is 
wanting but consumption is steady. Prices 
are fully maintained for all descriptions of 
wheat. Russian varieties advanced six pence 
toa shilling per quarter. Sales were not 
very numerous but the tendency has been 
toward a rise rather than fall and trade has 
lost much of the languor prevailing for some 
months. Rather higher rates have been 
demanded for maize and the inquiry was 
thereby checked. Barley, oats and other 
feeding grains were dull, but late rates were 
maintained. Sales of English wheat were 
66,550 quarters at 37s. 7d. per quarter, against 
42,586 quarters at 51s. 3d. during the same 
period the previous year. The imports into 
the United Kingdom for the week ending 
February 15th were 873,776 hundred weights 
- wheat and 180,525 hundred weights of 

our.” 





The rebellion in the Chinese island of Hian- 
ian continues formidable, the insurgents hav- 
ing routed all government troops sent against 
them. The insurrectionary contagion is 
Spreading. 





Milling News Items. 

The mill at Currie, Minn., is closed fo 
want of water. 

Messrs. Yeo & Clark of the City mills, La 
Crosse, Wis., are doing a fine business. 

Winter wheat along the line of the South. 
ern Minnesota road looks very promising. 

The flouring mill at Warsaw, Minn., has 
just water enough to run twelve hours a day, 

W. C. Draper, of Ellicottville, Ind., hag 
come into possessjon of the grist mill at 
Newark, Ind. 

The Freeman & Co. mill at La Crosse, 
Wis., is putting up flour in 140 pound sacks 
for the English market. 

Messrs. Coats & Snyder, of Warsaw Minn,, 
intend to put in a flour mill for custom work in 
connection with their saw mill. 

There was a slight fire in the cooper shop 
connected with White, Nash & Co’s mill at 
Lanesboro, Minn., the other day. 

Mr. J. V. DeLong has sold his interest in 
the flouring mill at Money Creek, Minn., to a 
Mr. DeWolf who comes from the east. 


The Southern Tier flouring mill at Corning, 
N. Y., was totally destroyed by fire on the 
22d. Loss, $40,000; insurance $35,000. 

Last Saturday a Michigan boy named 
Frank Carey who was visiting in Piqua, 0., 
fell into the trap at the Eagle mill and was 
drowned. 

A. A. Freeman & Co.’s mill at La Crosse, 
Wis., has been shut down two or three days 
this week in order to put in a tightener for 
the main driving belt. 

Dennis Warren’s flouring mill and residen ce 
in Illinois, ten miles southeast of Davenport, 
Iowa, were burned by an incendiary last Sun- 
day morning. Loss, $5,000; no insurance. 

The Le Sueur, Minn., Sentinel says there 
have been 51 cars of wheat with 400 bushels 
each, making 20,400 bushels, shipped from 
Le Sueur since the Ist of the month, besides 
a large quantity of flour. 

B. D. Sprague of Rushford, Minn., sold 
from his thirteen run mill one day last week 
70 tons or 150 wagonloads of bran to farmers, 
In four days 5000 bushels of wheat were 
bought from wagons at the mill. 


The Pattee flouring mill at Monmouth, IIL, 
took fire from sparks from a passing locomo- 
tive and was entirely destroyed on the 21st 
inst. The mill was owned by Mr. Collins of 
St, Louis and had been idle for ten years, 
It originally cost $14,000 but was valued at 
about $5,000. No insurance. 

At Sullivan Center, Iil., on the 19th, one 
of the boilers in the flouring mill of Johnson, 
Clement and Co. exploded, instantly killing 
the engineer, Chas. Foster, and severely in- 
juring a young man who was in the engine 
room at the time. The cause of the explo- 
sion has not yet been ascertained. The mill 
was partially destroyed. 





He Didn’t Pass. 


Last week was examination week in most 
of the schools, and the boy who “passed” can 
easily be selected from the boy who didn’t. 
One of those who didn’t was on Saturday 
intrenching himself on Ledyard street behind 
a snow-bank, seemingly waiting for some 
one’s arrival, and a man who had observed 
his preparations inquired: 

“Making ready to have some fun bub?” 

“Well, it may be fun for me, but it'll be 
tough on the other feller,” was the reply. 

“Then you are, expecting to havefa fight?” 

“I just am that! The school teacher 
marked me down to fifty-seven because I 
said Russia bounded Lake Erie on the west, 
and now when her big brother comes along 
I’m going to bound him on all sides with the 
i | licking a white-headed boy ever’got.” 
—F ree Press. 





The draft of negro laborers to Texas has 
impelled the legislatures of Alabama and 
Georgia to impose a license tax of $100 upon 
every person soliciting people to emigrate 
from those states. hey never miss the 


negro till he has gone away. Then they- 


begin to realize his usefulness, 
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Starting a Michigan Lumber Camp. 
To the Editors: 

Little if anything of the expense, time, 
trouble and danger of the Michigan lumber- 
man, in procuring pine for market in its 
rough state viz: saw logs, is known by those 
who only handle it as a manufactured article. 
It is not my intention to go into details as 
to the “modus operandi” for, did I attempt 
to do so, I would give critics a chance to 
criticise, and perhaps those of experience a 
chance to take advantage of my ignorance 
and laugh at my mistakes, but living as I do 
in one of the great lumber centers, it would 
be strange indeed if one could not give some 
points of interest to those unacquainted 
with this business. 


Let us start some morning early in Octo- 
ber we take the Jackson, Lansing and 
Saginaw train for one of the stations on the 
northern division of this road. Imagine 
yourself if you can one of a crew of men 
that are going into the woods to 
spend the winter, you are among the first 
that are sent up—some twenty-five in num- 
ber. Arriving at our rail terminus we start 
to “hoof” it to the spot selected for our 
winters work. Arriving here after a pleasant 
little walk of eighteen or twenty miles the 
question of something to eat, naturally sug- 
gets itself. Some of our crew start a 
fire, others bring water; in the mean- 
time the cook and chore boy have been 
busy making up a batch of biscuit and a pot 
of tea which are placed respectively before 
and over the fire; that black kettle boiling 
and steaming on the other side contains pork 
which is to play a prominent part in our meal. 
Mother earth furnishes table and seats for 
our hungry crew and after each one procures 
a knife and fork from our “tote team” wagon 
(which arrived ashort time before us) we 
proceed to do justice to the meal which the 
cook proclaims is at our disposal. This dis- 


spatched the next thing is to improvise some 


shelter until we can get our shanties up. 
Tents are sometimes used but we will con- 
tent ourselves by building a shed, or lean-to 
asitis called, out of poles and hemlock 
branches under which our blankets are spread 
and we stretch our weary limbs to have a 
smoke and spin a yarn. Look over there 
under that big pine tree; do you see those 
two men, coats for a pillow and nothing but 
ablanket for a covering, a fire burning to 
keep off insects and make things more cheer- 
ful around them? It would surprise you if I 
told you they had followed the wood for the 
last ten or twelve years and that neither of 
them had anything to show for it but the 
clothes on their backs. Such, however, is 
the case, and whiskey is the cause of it. 
Paid off in the spring, after a hard winter’s 
work, they no sooner strike town than their 
long pent up desire for a “time” takes pos- 
session of them, and hooray! what a time 
they have had, to be sure. Now they are 
back in the woods again. Let us not dwell 
on their backsliding for twe better choppers 
never swung an ax. Happy Jack and Surly 
George, they are called. At our right lies 
the foreman, supposed to be well versed in 
wods life and all the tricks of the trade. 
The snores of many of the men can now be 
heard from different quarters. Before fol- 
lowing suit, however, let us glance at the cook 
and his assistant, two very important person- 
ages in our little drama. Jim, the cook, is 
busy among his pots and pans picking over 
beans, while Johnny, the assistant, is paring 
potatoes, and beside him is a dish of pork al 
ready parboiled and in proper condition for 
the frying pan to-morrow morning. Having 
caught a glimpse of our breakfast that is to be 
Ithink we had better seek a few hours sleep. 

Time to get up. yousay? Why man, the 
stars are shining yet. That’s nothing; just 
wait until you have been in the woods fora 
winter or two and you will not call this early. 
Come, hurry up and wash, for breakfast is 
ready and our rule this morning is first come 
first served. This meal dispatched active 





preparations begin for building our camps. 
Part of the crew are ordered to 
clear the ground for a place to build 
the men’s shanty and adjoining that will 
be the cook and eating shanty or dining 
room. Another gang are at work on the 
stately trees, felling and cutting them into 
the proper length for the shanties, or houses, 
as perhaps they should be called. Don’t 
imagine for a minute that you are going to 
live ina “brown stone front.” 
for the next six months is to be a log house, 
your bed of straw if you are fortunate enough 
to get it, if not, of hemlock boughs, and 
your covering a blanket or two, while for a 
pillow you must be satisfied with an odd pair 
of boots and a coat or shirt. Well, here come 
the teams which left Saginaw the day before 
we did, and have come the overland route. 
After dinner they will go to work hauling the 
logs cut into proper position preparatory to 
rolling them up for the walls of our dwelling. 
Very often the first thing built is the stable, 
but as the weather promises to be fine our 
foreman has decided to let that be until the 
roof is on the men’s shanty. And so the 
morning passes. After dinner, which is a 
little more elaborate than either supper or 
breakfast, the work of rolling up the logs, 
notching the ends and smoothing off the lumps 
so as to have as few chinks as possible, goes 
on. By sundown we have made great strides 
towards finishing the walis of our shanty. 
Supper time has come around again, and 
none too soon, as our crew are not used to 
working together, and some, if not all of 
them, are rather tired. For the present we 
will give them a rest. Perhaps next week 
we will try and put the roof on the shanties 
and build the stable, blacksmith shop, root 
house, store houses, office, etc. 
NOVICE. 





Receipts and Shipments of Wheat and 
Flour in this City for the Past 
Three Years. 





[From Pioneer Press.] 

In the forthcoming report of the secretary 
of the board of trade will be published the 
following statement of receipts and ship- 
ments of wheat and flour, at Minneapolis, 
for the years named. The figures tell their 
own story. 

Monthly statement of shipments of wheat 
for the years named: 








1878. 1877. 1876, 
RING «5 cos cise ca cancesus 1,600 1,500 
jn Serer 2,000 2,250 
Marchi....ccc.cce ccee veces 5,600 1,125 
April...... ccccccceeccceee 3,600 ones 2,750 
fri ace tee feet 86,000 3,600 8,305 
WEEradcaccagacedsduess ss 800 800 7,500 
da 6 avavewcseweveence 6,000 1,600 8,400 
AOGUBbs .. ccccvececescvcccs, coecce 400 5,595 
ee 5,200 scones 8,400 
Co eee eer ere 7,200 2,000 5,625 
po 28,800 5,600 1,500 
INGE 5 odes a cccccccns 48,400 0 ae 
Uc | Sees eee eae 195,200 20,200 48,030 
Monthly receipts of wheat for the years 
named: ; 
1878. 1877 1876. 
ieee dekes 428,800 283,200 258,625 
February. .....-.-.....- 477,600 155,600 253,125 
J ere 382,400 126,800 379,87 
7 TS See 512,600 393,600 597,375 
Mics nanesenswes ance 286,400 474,000 381,875 
DER dadctsia~sesascus ee 288,406 333,200 552,750 
eS a a 266.000 316,400 388,500 
Angust. ... -ccceecncsees 210,860 176.000 = 267,200 
September ...... ...-... 250,000 426,400 410,625 
October ........ -------- 416,800 666,400 574,259 
TINE co < occovetaen 602,800 566,400 570,375 
December. ...... . 2-0-5. 408,400 588 660 453,000 
CGMS oi seeceresecs 449,990 288.550 213,520 
ON nea sseszess 5,(30,990 4,788,556 5,251,095 
Monthly statement of shipments of flour 
for the years named: 
1878, 1877. 1876. 
Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
OMNES, 35 = ccccds acsucs 84,139 40,65 57,3500 
to Aen ee 80,114 18,696 49,300 
OS dcx to ow seueia tere 95,804 42,450 77,200 
April. ...ccccccceqeccees 112,682 83,350 70,800 
Eee ee 64,654 92,750 86,300 
Wisidocvaceneewceccens 68,973 67,650 99,900 
WO oiscun's sdodenacases 65,239 70 870 82,200 
GT cian pti eromcnaawaa aw 41,250 62,575 $3,800 
September........------- 62,258 78,825 91.500 
Cee eee 87,900 128,300 112,000 
Novant... ..0.. 060050 88,189 117,027 106,600 


Your home| / 





DUNN sc ccce sé cinxis 94,634 131,891 83,726 
bh es 940,786 935,544 1,000,676 
1878. 1877. 1876. 

Barrels. Barrels, Barrels. 

Direct Exports.. ........ 109,183 None, None. 


Monthly statement of receipts of flour for 
the years named: 


1878. 1877. 1876. 

Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 

Se ee ee 1,900 500 2,500 
POON 63 i ch ccceisees 1,700 500 3,000 
pS eee eer 1,500 1,500 4.500 
Mido dcdduucesaawaces an 2,70€ 2,700 2,600 
ie dakidsaddacedsawasenea 4,900 3,400 4,200 
MUR dncdscciesadeus saane 6,100 2.600 4,300 
GN di cccesucdadcunawase 8,600 2,600 4,400 
MOM i cdusds cnsate nas 4,800 1,100 2,106 
September. ............... 7,800 8,400 2,500 
RIN a issacs Gaacswace 9,400 4,800 4,300 
TRON od sasccanacece 9,100 6,500 4,400 
I nica uueumsennen 15,800 3,800 2,500 
Ws Sasnddcancdseue 74,300 33,200 41,300 





Minneapolis Wheat and Flonr Market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 25th. 


FLouR—Shipments for the week, 21.530 
barrels, against 25,341 the previous week. 
A very firm market is reported, with an 
active demand for well established brands of 
fancy. A fair inquiry for family and bakers’ 
is reported. Eastern markets have ruled 
firm, and best brands of fancy are now net- 
ting several cents per barrel more to the mill- 
ers than sales made here to the local trade. 
We quote as the price asked at the mills: 
Fancy, $6.25 to $7.25 per barrel; family and 
bakers’, $4.25 to $5.25; Graham, $1.75 to 
$2.00 per 100 pounds; buckwheat, $2.25 to 
$2.50; rye, $1.50 to $1.75; bolted corn meal, 
90 cents to $1.00. 

WHEAT—Receipts for the week, 123,200 
bushels, against 126,400 the. previous week. 
The market has ruled steady at the advance 
quoted last week, No. 1, 88 cents; No. 2, 80 
cents; No. 3, 67 cents; No. 4 and rejected is 
taken by shippers and mixers on the streets 
at prices ranging from 45 to 65 cents. By 
returns from country buyers it appears that 
farmers are not free sellers, and in some sec- 
tions of this state and Dakota there is said to 
be little more in the hands of farmers than 
will be needed for bread and seed. The 
European markets have been reported firm 
and associated press reports note an advance 
1 to 2d. per 100 pounds on red western and 
spring white. Some private advices would 
indicate a still greater advance. Advices con- 
cur in one thing, the home-grown wheat in 
the United Kingdom is generally soft, of poor 
quality, and that the crop has been mainly 
marketed. English millers are using the re- 
ports of 21,000,000 bushels of wheat in sight in 
America as a lever to “bear” the market, and 
it might be successful if the continent of 
Europe was not a competitive market for 
American grain. The fact, however, is that 
in France the home grown wheat is of very 


inferior quality, much of it unfit for 
milling purposes, and that France, 
Belgium, Holland, Portugal, Italy, Spain, 


and other European countries aré active 
competitors for American. wheat. It 
is further stated that while the stocks of 
home grown wheat in farmers hands are very 
light, there is very little foreign wheat in 
hand, and only a moderate quantity on pass- 
age. If the above is true, with the present 
light deliveries in America the stock in sight 
would soon dwindle away, should there be 
an export demand such as prevailed last sea- 
son, when the exports were 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 bushels per week. In New York a 
firm market isreported, and quotations are 3 
to 4 cents higher. Lake markets have had 
no more ups and downs during the week than 
usual since November. On Friday there 
was a break from 2 to 3 cents, but the 
market has nearly recovered, and to-day is 
but a trifle below the highest point reached. 
In the meantime holders appear confident of 
the value of their grain ann assured that the 
future prices will pay them for carrying 
through the winter. The “bulls” are in the 
ascendant and short sellers are hard to find, 
even at current prices, with the exception of 
some scalping traders. 

Mitt SturF—The market for bran has 
been a shade stronger during the week and 
$5 has been the price asked to the local trade. 
Ground feed has advanced in sympathy with 
coarse grain and is firmly held at $13.50 to 
14,00, for strictly No. 1. Most dealers ask 
$14,00 for car lots delivered on outgoing 
traius. Coarse meal is 50c to $1.00 higher, 
held at $12.50 to 13.00, generally held at 
$13.00. —Pioneer- Press. 





Strange it is that articles of merit are sure 
to be imitated. It is somewhat amusing to 
notice the weak attempts which are being 
made in imitating “Favorite Stoves.” 





Crop prospects in California have been im- 
proved by a heavy rain. 





General News. 


Taylorsville, Texas, had a $50,000 fire a 
few days ago. 

Navigation is open on the Mississippi as far 
up as Quincy, IIl. 

A Hudson river ice boat has been making 
nine miles in seven minutes, 

A recent fire at Enterprise, Miss., destroyed 
$60,000 worth of property. 


The ring leader of a band of counterfeiters 
at Allerton, Iowa, has been arrested. 


The fire insurance companies of New York 
have established a tariff association. 


The reported gold discoveries in Lake 
county, Dakota, turn out to be a fraud. 


A Denver firm is going into the manufac- 
ture of pateht stone with a large capital. 


It is said that gold bearing quartz has been 
discovered in Minnehaha county, Dakota. 


The treasurer of Brown county, Kas., has 
been arrested for embezzling $14,500 of 
county funds. 

Morris’ oil-cloth works and six dwellings 
in Salem, N. J., were burned a few days ago. 
Loss, $40,000. 

The opera house block at Columbus, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire last week. Loss, $7,500; 
partially insured. 

The main building of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home, at Xenia, Ohio, was recently destroyed 
by fire. Loss, $60,000. 

The Nebraska legislature has passed a bill 
appropriating $10,000 for prosecuting the 
Custer county man-burners. 

The Manhattan bank of New York city, 
which suspended after being robbed, will 
soon resume business. 

Two-thirds of the business portion of Bam- 
berg, S. C., was recently destroyed by fire, 
the loss amounting to $50,000. 

A New Yorker, Henry Tudor, has started 
to ride on horseback from New York to the 
southern extremity of Patagonia. 


The first Northern Pacific train crossed the 
Missouri at Bismarck, Dakota, on the 12th 
inst., the track being laid on the ice. 


Knight and Jackson, convicted at Terre 
Haute, Ind., of train wrecking, have been 
sentenced to states prison for life. 


A large iron tank in the chemical works at 
Jackson, Mich., exploded the other day and 
a workman was fatally burned by the con- 
tents. 


Numerous deaths are reported among 
cattlein Rice county Minnesota. The fata- 
lity is believed by many to due to wire 
binding. 

Burkholder’s furniture factory at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was recently burned. Loss, 
$15,000. Twenty-five men are thrown out 
of employment. 

It is rumored that a farmer living near 
Wheatland, Iowa, while drilling a well dis- 
covered arich vein of silver sixty-five feet 
below the surface. 


A New York lady hada valuable diamond 
earring torn from her ear while walking on 
the street in broad daylight, the other day. 
The thief escaped. 


A- Frenchman Las patented a process of 
making woven fabrics impermeable to water 
by immersion in a bath composed of water, 
acetate of alumina and Iceland moss. 

Steinberg’s paper mill at Weyauwega, Wis., 
was burned last Sunday evening. Jeed, 
Gumaer & Cc.’s flouring mill was in great 
danger of destruction but escaped with little 
damage. 

It is reported on pretty good authority 
that Vanderbilt has let the contract fora 
tunnel under the Detroit river at Grosse Isle, 
where the Canada Southern now crosses. 
This will leave Detroit out in the cold. The 
contract is said to have been let to Scott of 
Erie for $1,000,000. 





Ben Butler tells this story of a war inci- 
dent while he was in command at New Or- 
leans: A colonel up in the Red river region 
made application for a furlough, which was 
refused bim. Soon after the colonel left his 
comman4 without permission, and went to 
New Orleans, where he was arrested and put 
in irons as a deserter. Upon an intimation 
that he wished to make an explanation Butler 
had him brought to his headquarters. “Well, 
sir,” said the general sternly, “what have you 
to say in explanation of your conduct?” 
“Well, general, there are two Jews up yonder 
who have some cotton they want to get 
through my lines. First they offered me 
$500, which I refused. Then they offered 
me $1,000 to let them take it through the 
lines. Then $5,000, and $25,000, and at last 
they offered $190,009; and I tell you, general, 
they were getting so near my figures I thought 
I'd better leave,” 
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Sights in Arizona. 


Until recent years very little has been 
known of the territory of Arizona. Shut in, 
as it is, upon one side by lofty sierras and 
impassible canons, guarded upon the other 
by dreary, arid deserts, and inhabited by 
hordes of hostile savages, it offered few in- 
ducements except to the boldest pioneer, 
inured to hardships and danger, more prone to 
flee from the advance of civilization than to 
seek companionship with his fellows; or, per- 
haps, it offered a safe asylum to the fugitive 
from justice, who at least felt secure from 
pursuit or recognition when once safe within 
the boundaries of a partially unexplored 
region. 

The last eight or ten years have wrought 
a marvelous change in the prospects and con- 
dition of the hitherto almost unknown land. 
The indians have been subdued and no 
longer molest the settler, but are quietly 
living upon the lands assigned them by gov- 
ernment, where they contentedly cultivate 
their fields, and herd their cattle, or hunt the 
game so abundant in the mountains. 

With the exception of the indian reserva- 
tions all portions of the territory are now 
open to immigrants, and the lands are 
rapidly being taken up. Towns have 
been laid out, and are daily growing 
in size and importance. Pack-mules 
are at a premium, ambitious “prospec- 
tors” roam in safety and freedom among the 
hills in quest'of rich “bonanzas.” Large col- 
onies of Mormons are constantly arriving from 
Utah, their uncouth conveyances drawn by 
teams of horses, mules and oxen, harnessed 
or yoked promiscuously. These Latter-day 
Saints are frugal, energetic and industrious 
citizens. They are building towns, mills for 
sawing lumber and grinding grain, and are 
planting large fields, orchards and vineyards 
—in fact making habitable and productive 
portions of country apparently even so late as 
a year ago unproductive and forbidding. 
They are already gaining a secure foothold 
in the country, although according 
to the pologamy .laws of the _ teritory 
is not permissible. This, however, like 
many other decrees, is sometimes 
evaded; so far as the public is concerned it 1s 
generally belived that a Mormon emigrating 
to the.territory, who has been several times 
married, can bring but one of his wives with 
him, and is compelled to leave the major 
part of his household in his old home, and is 
thus obliged to maintain two or more estab- 
lishments. As a class they are ignorant, 
degraded-looking, and miserably clad, pos- 
sessing the bare necessities of life. Yet they 
appear contented and hopeful, and devoted 
to their religion. 

The most extensive Mormon settlement is 
in the Gila valley, near the junction of the 
Salt river with the Gila. This, perhaps, is 
the garden spot of Arizona, in an agricultural 
point of view, containing many thousand acres 
of exceedingly fertile soil, yielding bountiful 
crops of corn, wheat, sugar-cane, hemp, 
tobbacco, also melons and vegetables of all 
kinds. especially potatoes, both sweet and 
Irish. From the character of the soil and 
climate, oranges, peaches, apricots, figs, 
nectarines, grapes, and almost all the fruits 
peculiar to a temperate and semi-tropical 
climate can be grown without trouble. 

From the numerous important and very 
extensive pre-historic ruins this valley was 
once inhabited by a powerful and populous 
people. It has for several hundred years 
been the home of the Pima indians, who 
have no traditions of the people who pre- 
ceded them. With these Pimas the Mor- 
mons have ingratiated themselves, some of 
whom have already been converted and bap- 
tized according to the tenets of their faith. 
They employ these indians to assist in their 
agricultural pursuits, and altogether very 
friendly relations seem established between 


the “Saints” and the hereditary owners 
of the land. 
These indefatigable pioneers have also 


utilized with much pecuniary advantage, and 
economy of labor, the remains of the ancient 
ditches or acequias for irrigrating their 
fields. These ruins are very extensive, and 
are still plainly traceable for more than 
twenty miles, and were found by the Span- 
iards when they first explored the country in 
1537 in pretty much the same condition of 
ruin and dilapidation as they are at the pre- 
sent day, with the natives just as ignorant. 
as the indians are now, of the period when 
they were built, or of the people by whom 
the work was accomplished. The principal 
ditch, known as the Montezuma canal, be- 
sides being celebrated as an interesting relic 
of the buried past, is really a stupendous work 
which required great skill and immense 
labor in its construction, especially so as the 
herculean task was executed without 
the knowledge or aid of iron implements, and 
made doubly difficult by the hard and stony 
ground through which it was cut. This 
famous canal is paved or lined with cobble- 
stones and cement and in some places 
measures fifty feet across, whilst the depth 





is often from ten to twelve feet, in spite of 
the crumbling walls that have fallen in. 
Beside the Mormons the country is being 
settled by immigrants from other states ‘and 
territories. The towns are thronged with 
capitalists on the alert for paying invest- 
ments in mines, stock ranches, etc. Property 
in the towns has increased in value, and Tuc- 
son, the oldest town in the territory, has 
more than doubled its American population 
during the last eight or ten months, and bus- 
iness men reap such profits as would astonish 
the plodding tradesman of our quiet eastern 
villages. Upon the other hand the cost of 
living is immense, owing to the great distance 
from railroads and the enormous cost of 
transportation. A story illustrative of this 
fact is told of a Jew to whom a customer ap- 
plied to make a few purchases. He bore the 
exorbitant prices asked for the different arti- 
cles he desired without a murmur, until ‘he 
was asked fifty cents for a needle. At this 
forbearance ceased, and he remonstrated at 
the enormous charge, saying that he had of- 
ten purchased several papers of needles for 
that sum, at which the shrewd Israelite 
mildly responded: “But the freight my 
friend, you must remember the freight!” 


The country at large has now grown famil- 
iar with the vast mineral resources of Ari- 
zona. The names of the mines are legion. 
Belts of precious ore traverse the territory in 
every direction, valuable mines of gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper, lead, coal and salt. Some 
of these were opened and worked by the 
Catholic fathers and their proselytes more 
than two hundred years ago, whilst hundreds 
of rich ledges are still hidden in the mount- 
ains, only awaiting capital and energy to de- 
velop their wealth. 

Beside the mining interests of Arizona 
great attention is being given to raising stock, 
horses, cattle and sheep, for which pursuit 
fine facilities are offered. The county of 
Yavapai, which embraces an immense tract 
of land; seems to be the point toward which 
the eye of the ranchero is turned for that 
purpose. In this section is the Tonto Basin, 
which is said to.possess unusual advantages 
in water, grass, etc., and, being sheltered by 
the surrounding mountains from the sharp 
winter winds, the climate, even in midwinter, 
is comparatively mild. In this basin the eye 
even of those grown familiar with the grand- 
eur of mountain scenery is enraptured with 
the magnificent panorama constantly spread 
out before them. The picture ever changing 
—ever beautiful. The climate of Arizona is 
unusually variable, owing to the great differ- 
ence of altitude in various places. In the 
lower country it is almost perpetual spring 
and summer, although even there, in the 
midst of asummer almost tropical in heat, 
by ascending to the plateaus of the neighbor- 
ing mountains you soon feel the effects of 
the thermometrical change, for there, in July 
you will find heavy clothing and bedding de- 
sirable and necessary during the evenings 
and at night. In the more northern portions 
of the territory, it is rarely unpleasantly 
warm during the day, and is always cool 
throughout the night. The atmosphere is 
crisp and bracing, but almost too rarified to 
be comfortable to most persons before be- 
coming acclimated. 

Rains are unfrequent, except during the 
rainy season, which usually commences in 
June and continues into September Then 
the rivers become swollen and overflow their 
banks; even the dry ravines in a few hours 
will become rapid, impetuous streams; water- 
spouts withouf any premonition will burst, 
creating great havoc, tearing up huge trees 
by the roots, submerging and carrying devas- 
tation in its course for miles. Violent thun- 
der storms are frequent, and hundreds of 
shattered trees and telegraph poles attest 
how actively the lightning has played its 
part in the battle of the elements. At that 
season vegetation springs into renewed vigor, 
grasses, vines and flowers become rank and 
luxuriant from the level plain to the frown- 
ing mountain’s height; growing with a ra- 
pidity almost as amazing as Jack’s traditional 
bean stalk. One would reasonably imagine 
that after such long continued rains the earth 
would become so thoroughly saturated and 
tenacious that it would require months for 
the roads to assume a condition fit for travel; 
but such is not the case, for the soil being 
very porous and sandy readily absorbs the 
water, and in a few hours after the hardest 
rain you can walk about without incurring 
inconveniences from the dampness _ or mud. 

Upper and lower Arizona differ materially 
in the character of scenery and vegetation. 
In the northern districts the mountains are 
high, with flat summits, or mesas, and 
clothed with an everlasting verdure of cedar, 
pine, hemlock and juniper, from whose 
branches grow or hang great clusters of mys- 
tic mistletoe with its pearly berries. Clear 
streams meander through the mountain de- 
files, the glad looking water sparkling as it 
leaps over the rocks and down chasms. 
These rivulets are filled with fishes, especially 
the speckled trout, plainly to be seen disport- 
ing themselves in the limpid water. As the 


Apaches do not use fish as an article of food, 
and as they have never been subjected to the 
deceitful wiles of the civilized angler, they 
are by no means shy, and can be easily caught 
from the bank with a hook and line. This 
applies particularly to the fish in remote 
mountain brooks. Of course, when near a 
settlement they quickly learn from sad ex- 
perience to be more worldly-wise and coy. 
In the hills you find game in great plenty, 
deer, elk, mountain sheep, the ibex and wild 
turkeys, besides the rabbit and squirrel. An- 
telope are numerous upon the plains. In the 
mountains also prowl beasts of prey, the cin- 
namon and grizzly bear, and another formid- 
able animal, the mountain lion. Then there 
is the porcupine, beaver and peccary; the 
latter when attacked or wounded becomes 
very fierce, resembling, with its thin, flat 
body surmounted by long distended bristles, 
a hugesunfish. The white wolf, wildcat, fox, 
coon and coyote also lurk in the woods. Low- 
er down, as you approach the Gila, small 
game becomes more plentiful, chiefly wild 
duck and quail; the latter are found in such 
numbers and variety that a sportsman is al- 
ways well rewarded for a morning’s shooting. 
There are no sweet singers among the birds 
of Arizona, except perhaps an occasional 
mocking-bird, and they are rare. Compared 
with other southern latitudes there are few 
birds of any kind, and you miss the bright- 
plumaged songsters. Ravens are seen in 
large numbers; too common are they to be 
considered a bird of evil omen, and so accus- 
tomed does one become to their presence 
that should they disappear it would seem as 
if some essential feature of the country was 
wanting, for they form quite an interesting 
study from their sagacity and dignified de- 
portment, and are quite as gentle as many 
domestic fowls, whose haunts and sustenance 
they share. Venomous reptiles and insects 
are to be found in every part of the territory, 
but increase in number and size as you de- 
scend into the lower country. No novelty is 
the rattlesnake, tarantula, centipede or scorp- 
ion. Thousands of tiny lizards crawl over 
the gray flinty rocks, scarcely distinguishable 
from the stones in color; so perfectly harm- 
less and gentle are they that they wili often 
familiarize themselves about the houses, 
catching flies and devouring any stray crumbs 
that may fallin their way. Then there isa 
large lizard most gorgeously striped in green 
and gold or crimson, and connected with this 
family is the chameleon, constantly changing 
its color, and popularly supposed to be the 
most economical in diet, deriving both suste- 
nance and breath from the same source. 


Arizona can boast of an original and unique 
production, known as the “Gila monster,” 
which somewhat resembles the lizard, but 
grows to a considerable size, often over a foot 
in length. Its skin is composed of small, 
round scales, black and white, resembling 
bead-work, wrought in intricate patterns. 
Its head is large, the skull of unusual thick- 
ness, and as solid as the hardest ivory; the 
brain being remarkably small, not larger than 
asmall pea. The teeth are very sharp, so 
much so that it has been known to gnaw 
through a thick plank in a few hours. When 
angry it produces a loud hissing sound, and 
emits a vapor, which the Mexicans and indians 
believe to be a deadly venom. This idea, 
however, has been proven a fable, as neither 
its bite nor the exhalation has been found at 
all poisonous. The Gila monster is amphibi- 
ous in its habits, oftentimes standing upon 
the banks of a stream with its head under 
water for hours at a time, apparently rumin- 
ating. It would be unfair to end this natural 
history of Arizona without a word for the 
toads, which attain a colossal size, sometimes 
measuring eight inches in length and weigh- 
ing a pound and ahalf. They are invaluable 
as fly catchers, and withal so amiable and 
gentle that their presence is rather encouraged 
about the houses, which they enter without 
timidity, and with deliberate and dignified 
leaps make a circuit of the room in quest of 
flies; and woe to the unfortunate insect 
within their jump. for before he has time to 
raise a wing in self defense he has disappeared 
forever, and Mr. Toad is already on the alert 
for another bonne bouche. 


Descending southward, the mountains are 
no longer capped with flat mesas, and green 
with vegetation, but the sharp cones of the 
Gila Cordilleras pierce the purple haze, gray 
and bare. Here the giant cactus, the sa- 
gaura, rears its prickly, fluted columns to 
the average height of thirty-five feet, often 
going beyond and reaching the enormous 
height of sixty feet. Sometimes they stand 
alone in solitary majesty, like a sentinel 
guarding the mountain passes, and ‘again 


they are to be found growing in forests. | 


They awe you with their solemn grandeur, 
impressing you as perhaps, no other produc- 
tion of the vegetable kingdom could do, ex- 
cepting the stately palm. As the sagaura 
increases in size and age it shoots out occas- 
ional vertical branches, sometimes as many 
as five or six. In the month of May they are 
crowned with a wealth of exquisite white and 





eream colored blossoms and later in the sea- 





son produce a fruit which is much esteemed, 
and from which a syrup and preserve is 
made. Although growing to such altitude, 
théy barely seem to rest on the sterile soil; 
the roots are remarkably short, merely enter- 
ing the earth about the depth of a foot, and 
spreading out horizontally the same distance, 
When old or dead, the wood of the sagaura 
becomes exceedingly hard, the inner part of 
the column is arranged in long, straight, thin 
strips or layers resembling laths, and are 
used as such in building and thatching. Be- 
sides this giant specimen there is another 
branch of the cactus family which, when 
fully grown, is about the size and height of 
an ordinary barrel, in whose “hollow-wreath’d 
chamber” is found a liquid, pure and colorless 
as water, which it is said will gratefully 
quench the thirst of the famishing traveler 
in this desert land. This also bears its crown 
of flowers, crimson and yellow. 

Within a very limited space you can count 
almost a dozen varieties of cactus. The 
occotillo, with its tall, vertical branches, 
terminating in clusters of scarlet, trumpet 
shaped blooms. The tree cactus, rugged and 
ugly, the huge prickly pear, besides the 
Mexican soap-weed which grows everywhere, 
and is commonly used by the Mexicans and 
indians instead of soap, to which it is su- 
perior. The indians also make use of it as a 
wash for the hair, as it is not only cleansing 
in its properties but stimulating, leaving the 
hair after an ablution very soft and glossy, 

The mescal, or maguey, is one of the most 
celebrated and useful plants belonging to 
this class. From it is made a brandy, known 
as mescal, or pulque, which was a favorite 
beverage with the Aztecs at the time of the 
conquest of Mexico. There is a succulent 
bulb just above the root out of which grow 
sharp leaves. This bulb is an edible of which 
the indians are inordinately fond. The 
broad, dagger-like leaves of the mescal have 
an outer covering, or epidermis, as it were, 
which can be readily peeled off. This skin 
is almost as thick as parchment, and, it is 
said, has been used to write upon in cases of 
emergency. In fact, a good quality of paper 
has recently been manufactured in California 
from the leaves or pulp of the cactus, 

Upon the mountain slopes you also see 
trees with polished green branche: or twigs, 
without a vestige of leafage, and the manza- 
nita, with branches red and smooth as ma- 

ogany, having shining, oval leaves, and 
pretty little clusters of white flowers. 

In the lower valley the cedar becomes 
scarce, and is replaced by the mesquite, with 
sparse but grateful foliage, its long bean-pods. 
and gum arabic; while in the southern dis- 
tricts there is one of the most beautiful orna- 
mental trees in the world, commonly known 
as thé pepper tree, from the fact that a 
broken twig or crushed leaf will emit a strong 
pungent odor exactly like pepper. 

Arizona in spring and early summer is a 
perfect wilderness of wild flowers. Upon 
the sterile mountains, upon the parched: 
plains, among the rocks, everywhere, beauti- 
ful flowers are seen in wonderful luxuriance. 
The northern portions gf Arizona are, as a 
general thing, remarkably salubrious. In 
the lower country, during the summer 
months, fever and malarious diseases are 
more prevalent. Altogether it is a country 
of many disadvantages and few comforts, 
but marvelously rich in many of its resources 
and prospects. —Cor. Chicago Times. g 

The department of state has received a’ 
dispatch from the American consul at Geneva 
giving an account of the test trial of the first : 
American locomotive ever seen in Switzer- 
land. The locomotive, weighing with its 
tender forty tons, was constructed by the 
Philadelphia and Reading railroad company 
upon a new system, intended to combine 
great power with remarkable saving in fuel. 
The locomotive was on exhibition at the Paris 
exposition, and has been tested on several 
French railways with remarkable success. 
The experiments in Switzerland have de- 
monstrated a saving of 18 per centum.in the 
consumption of fuel—a matter of great im- 
portance in that country of dear fuel, and the 
most lively satisfaction at the results attained 
was expressed by Swiss railroad men. This 
locomotive will be taken to Italy for like 
experiments. In the same report the consul 
notes the continually growing popularity of 
the American anthracite coal in Geneva, the 
private residents having begun to purchase 
it as well as the manufacturers. The future 
demands for this coal, in the opinion of the 
consul, need only be limited by the means 
and facilities of transportation. 





Fawsitt has recorded a curious experiment 
on the resonance of flames. A tuning fork 


‘struck upon a table, and held till its sound 


was inaudible, was placed in the tip of the 
flame of a Bunsen burner. The sound came 
out again loud enough to be heard at some 
distance. Sir William Thomson explains 
this result by supposing that the flame acts 
as a resonator owirg to the differences in the 
density of the gases which it contains, 
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Natives and Colonists in South Africa. 


-_— 


In some of the old school histories there is 
a picture of a half-naked negro, dancing be- 
fore a couple of fat-faced, squatty individ- 
uals, with long-stemmed pipes in their 
mouths, which the pupil learns by glancing 
at the small-letter caption are “Views in 
Cape Colony; Hottentot and Dutch Farmers, 
or Boers.” 

As there is an air of easy repose about the 


Dutch farmers, and an appearance of worry. 


and fright about the negro, the pupil may be 
pardoned if, in his young ignorance, he gets 
the impression that “Hottentot” is the sig- 
nification of a man compelled to stand on a 
hot griddle or something else and dance and 
dance away for the protection of his feet till 
the Dutch farmers or “Boers” give him leave 
to come off. From this the pupil—still in 
his young ignorance—is apt to get the idea 
that the Dutch farmer is something of a 
pully over the Hottentot, and bh ‘lief is not 
lessened when he turns further vu and finds 
the aforesaid Boer, with a long whip in his 
hand, lashing a team of oxen with all his 
might, while a cowering Hottentot is doing 
all he can to drag the oxen along by the 
horns. Reading the book the pupil finds 
that Cape Colony originally belonged to the 
Dutch East India company, and was settled 
by Dutch farmers; that early in the present 
century it came into possession of England; 
that the Dutch farmers, not liking the idea 
of coming under English rule, packed up their 
goods and took their cattle and moved north- 
ward across the Vaal river, where, having 
driven out the native tribes, they settled, 
forming an independent colony, under the 
name of the Transvaal republic; that south- 
east of them, near the Indian ocean, is a 
mountainous country, inhabited by savage 
tribes of Kaffirs, the most warlike of which 
isthe Zulu, therefore known as Zululand; 
that finally the Transvaal came under the 
England government alse, though the Boers 
still preserve their nationality. 

There is in this city a member of a London 
firm of wool dealers who spent nearly ten 
years in Cape Colony and became thoroughly 
familiar with the people, the habits of the 
natives and the relations between them and 
the Boers. For it is the Boers up in the 
Transvaal that are always the first to be 
attacked, their territory being farthest 
north and containing not more than six thou- 
sand inhabitants. ‘The thickly settled part is 
south, in the old colony, about Cape Town 
and the Cape of Good Hope, the population 
there being chiefly English, many of them 
very wealthy. Concerning the news of the 
defeat of the English soldiers yesterday, the 
gentleman above mentioned, who is an En- 
glishman himself, says the English authori- 
ties may be blamed for it. 

‘There seems to have been some awkward- 
ness about it,” he said. “It is. no use for 
English soldiers to go out to fight Kaffirs unless 
they know something about Kaffirs’ habits 
and their mode of fighting. The details of 
this last fight are not known here, but. when 
they are known, in my opinion the Tugela 
river affair will turn out to be the same old 
story of a Braddock defeat. These soldiers 
and officers go out among them, knowing 
nothing of their habits, and get swal- 
lowed up.” S 

“Have not some of the tribes become 
domesticated?” 

‘Yes, the Hottentots and Bushmen. . They 
never amounted to much as warlike tribes. 
They are both small in stature—the Bush- 
man not three feet high. Both races are too 
nearly extinct to make trouble, even if they 
were disposed to, They have been beaten so 
often by the powerful Zulu Kaffirs that they 
are glad to remain among the Dutch settlers 
and work for their living. They dig trenches 
and herd cattle principally. Both these 
tribes are broken up and have long lived in 
subjection to the Boers. Itis the Red and 
Zulu Kaffirs that are causing the trouble now. 
They live on the borders of the Transvaal. 
Their weapons of war originally were 
clubs and spears being made ‘of 
hard wood. But for years they have 
been getting guns and by this time they 
must be well supplied both with arms and 
ammunition. Although there was a law 
against supplying them with the guns and 
ammunition without a license, in fimes of 
peace they did not have much trouble to get 
both. Many of the Zulu Kaffirs were settled 
in the Transvaal, engaged in farming and 
cattle raising. Ordinarily they are quiet 
enough. The danger has always been from 
being stirred up by the Red Kaffirs. This 
latter tribe is more warlike yet than the Zu- 
lus. They are a very haughty race, and have 
never shown any disposition to dwell among 
the settlers. Whenever a Red Kaffir outbreak 
was threatened formerly the settlers had two 
things to look to—the protection of them- 
Selves from the Zulu Kaffirs in their midst 
and against the Red Kaffirs outside their ter- 
Titory. 

“The Zulu Kaffir and the Red Kaffir grow 
to about the same size. Their average height 





is about five feet ten inches. They are very 
fleet of foot, and are often employed to carry 
the mails or do errands of long distance on 
foot. Ihave seen the Zulu Kaffir in street 
fights. They are tough fellows when aroused, 
and fight like Turks. *In Cape Town many 
may be frequently seen. I speak of the half 
civilized or domesticated Kaffir. ‘There are 
few but what are civilized in the old colony. 
Some live among the mountains and carry 
on traffic with the settlers, preserving their 
independence; but they are not to be feared. 
They are in the midst of a thickly settled 
country, and are, it may be said, at the 
mercy of the settlers, should the settlers be 
aroused. It is back in the Transvaal that the 
danger is threatened.” 

“Do you think the war will soon be over?” 


“That is hard to tell. It will keep on, I 
suppose, until the settlers turn and drive the 
savages back. They are more effective than 
the regular soldiers. They understand all 
about the Kaffir’s habits; soldiers taken there 
from England know nothing about them. 

Another former resident of the Cape 
Colony who spent about four years in the 
Transvaal, ascribes the whole cause of the 
outbreak to the Dutch farmers. 
The Boers, he says, are the most 
unsocial people in the world, and are desti- 
tute of common sympathies, even to the 
point of depravity. If the Kaffirs are hostile 
to them he claims the Boers are to blame. 
The latter have perscuted them, have taken 
their cattle from them, have compelled them 
to work at herding and trench-digging, have 
practiced impositions and cruelties upon 
them even to the point of selling their women’ 
and children as slaves. They have’ been 
known to trade children off for cows 
and horses. The ones who'have suffered 
most from-them are the diminutive Bushmen 
and Hottentots. The Boers, almost without 
exception, hold that the savages are’ fit for 
nothing but slavery, They arenot, or weré not. 
ten years ago, allowed to: enter a church 
or to anywhere within hearing of ' pub- 
lic worship. To have the black- 
man go into aplace of worship the 
Boer held was sacrilege. The belief that the 
blacks had no chance.of a hereafter, such as 
the Boer.looked forward: to, :was widespread 
and general. In every. dealing with the native 
the. Boer-has manifested his feeling of 
superiority and his disregard of the former’s 
interests. Instances have been known of a 
single Boer laying claim to twenty head of 
cattle of a single native chief under.the pre- 
tense that they were found trespassing on his 
land. At the same time the law of the coun- 
try provides that cattle found trespassing 
shall be impounded and held till damages 
have been’ assessed and paid. The Boer, 
however, in the‘majority of cases take com- 
plete possession ‘df ‘them. 

On oné occasion a native chief, finding it 
hard to live among the Boers, was invited by 
a neighboring chief to take his people and go 
and live with his tribe. The chief and his 
people, with their cattle and goods, started 
to leave the Boers’ territory and had ‘almost 
reached the border when they were overtaken 
by a commandos of Boers, on horseback, who 
drove them. ‘back; took all theircattle from 
them: and ‘compelled them to remain among 
them,...The - chief; leaving his goods. and 


‘everything,.made a second attempt to escape, 


when he was overtaken and shot: -. 

“How is. the Boer with regard to English 
residents and missionaries?” <«' 9." : 

“The Boer is constitutionally unsovial and 
devilish. In.1854,; when I: first -went-to the 
town of Potschefstrom, the Transvaal; there 
was great difficulty for.-Englishmen to get 
permission to reside there. The Boer magis- 
trate, or “landroost,” would usually object to 
giving a license, on the grounds that the 
English .-had caused their removal from the 
old colony, and they did not propose to give 
them a chance to drive them out-of their new 
territory. Missionaries tried for many years 
to reach the savages north of the Transvaal, 
but were prevented by the Boers. They ob- 
jected to the savages. being taught on the 
grounds that they had no souls. They esti- 
mated them as among the lower order of ani- 
mals. The Boer has been a great obstacle.to 


civilization in south Africa. They are the 


kind of people‘that bélieve in doing every- 
thing in a particular kind of way, because it 
was done in-that way. by. their grandfathers. 
For this reason it has. been the slowest colony 
to develop in the world. Less than ten years 
ago the Dutch farmers scarcely knew what a 
threshing machine was. The centennial did 
a great deal.to open trade with the old colony, 
itself. There have . been large immigrations 
from timé to time of French and English res- 
idents, and they are doing wonders toward 
infusing a spirit of enterprise ‘into the place. 
Around Cape Town are some, of the finest-in- 
stitutions and residences to ube. seen..in any. 
part of the world.” ‘ 

The Transvaal has a territory of about fifty 
thousand square miles. In 1850 it. had a 
Dutch population of abotit thirty thousand. 
The three principal villages are Origsberg; 
Zoutpansberg, Potschefstrom ‘and Vryberg, 





separated by a distance of two hundred and 
three hundred miles from each other. Pots- 
chefstrom is the principal one. The distance 
from Natal, near the mouth of the Tugela 
river, to. Cape Town, is about eight hundred 
miles.— Philadelphia Times. 





A Fish Story From Mexico. 


An officer of the United States war steamer 
Pensacola writes from La Paz, Mexico, as 
follows: 


“The most exciting event of our cruise 
thus far was the capture to-day of an im- 
mense devil-fish. Ever since our arrival in 
these waters several huge fish have been ob- 
served in the vicinity of the ship, and much 
speculation has arisen as to what they were. 
One making its appearance this afternoon, 
our gunner, Geo. F. Cushman, decided to 
establish his identity if possible, and accom- 
panied by assistant engineer Edwards, mid- 
shipmen McDonald, Wood and Craven, and 
paymaster’s clerk Spaulding, gave chase in 
the dingey. The fish, swimming slowly and 
near the surface of the water, which is very 
clear here, looked like a great shapeless brown 
mass, frequently throwing above the waves 
the thin, white tips of its sides like the dorsal 
fin of a shark. It allowed the boat to ap- 
proach within a few yards of it without show- 
ing symptoms of alarm, when it suddenly 
sounded. The harpoon, thrown by Mr. Cush- 
man, struck, but not with sufficient force to 
hold, for the fish freed itself and disappeared, 
after dragging the boat with great velocity 
for several seconds. Another was seen, how- 
ever, after a short search, and was approached 
more successfully. As it showed an indiff- 
erence to our presence equally great to that 
of its companion, we pulled the boat directly 
over and no more than a foot or two above it. 
and Mr. Cushman, standing in the bow, 
plunged the harpoon firmly into its flesh. 
In an instant that seemingly passive mass 
was transformed into an infuriated monster, 
which first threw itself bodily out of the 
water, and then,. settling down to business, 
sent the. harpoon line whizzing out at a rate 
that would have made it decidedly uncom- 
fortable for us had the line become foul. The 
strain soon came upon the dingey, and we 
were whisked along with the speed of an ex- 
press train. It wasa ride that, for novelty 
and speed, could rarely be equaled. Imagine 
our situation, in a light boat, with such a 
monster attached to it, which, as it rushed 
along, now on the surface, and again diving 
deep, threatened to upset us among the 
sharks, and.you can realize the intense ex- 
citement of the moment. ‘The only available 
thing in the boat, a bucket, had been made 
fast to the, harpoon line to offer some 


additional resistance, but the fish seemed to|. 
regard it no more than a feather, and, with ib 


the bucket out of sight under the waiter, 
continued to draw us up and down the bay 
at full speed. During all this time its efforts 
had been confined to an attempt to escape, 
but as its load became heavy it became bellig- 
erent, and several times turned upon the 
boat, exhibiting the full capacity of a mquth 
some two feet in diameter, and lashing the 
boat with. its sides. We made up our minds 
that if the fish decided to jump into the din- 
gey we would quietly slip out. But a vigor- 
ous resistance from boat hooks and oars. in- 
duced him to resume his flight in each in- 
stance. By this time, all hands on the ship 
were watching the struggle, and the whale 
boat. was sent to our assistance, but for fully 
an hour both boats, lashed together, were 
towed with no signs of exhaustion from the 
fish, the thrusts of boarding spikes seeming 
only to accelerate his speed. Finally its im- 
mense exertions told upon it, and it came to 
the surface directly between the two boats, 
where it was placed hors de combat by blows 
from an ax, and dyeing the water crimson 
with blood, was towed ashore and dragged 
upon the beach. It required the united ex- 
ertions of nearly forty men to accomplish 
this undertaking. A more formidable look- 
ing nionster than this devil-fish could hardly 
be imagined. It was shaped somewhat like 
an immense bat, measuring 153 feet in width 
by"11 feet in length; it was 29 inches thick, 
and weighed probably 2,000 pounds. It had 
but one fin, unless the wing shaped ex- 
tremities by which it propelled itself can be 
considered such, or that at the base of a long 
thin tail, similar in appearance to a riding 
whip, and which is preserved as a memento 
of the adventure. Its eyes are placed in 
flexible projections which seem to have been 
used to. 
The mouth, large enough to engulf a man 
whole, was destitute of teeth, but furnished 
with solid bones that, in the dying agonies of 
the fish, ground large pieces of coral as a 
stone crusher would stone. The skin of the 
flesh was rough as a coarse file, and of a dark 
grayish hue on the back, with white patches 
toward the head, and pure white on the un- 
der sidé. Several Mexicans present viewed 


‘the capture with satisfaction, as they affirm 


this creature is one of the most dreaded ene- 


grasp and convey foed to .its mouth.. 





mies of the pearl diver. The capture of a 
devil-fish seems to be an event of rare occur- 
rence. One was caught by the officers of the 
Narragansett several years ago in this very 
harbor, but with that. exception, none of the 
old salts on board have ever before seen one 
captured.”—San. Francisco Chronicle. 





The Pedometer. 


One of the most curious little instruments 
is the pedometer, a small machine about the 
size of a watch, which you carry in your 
pocket to denote the distance you travel on 
horseback. It is a very;accurate machine. A 
friend of mine put one in his pocket the other 
day, and walked from the Fifth avenue hotel 
to the Central park and back. Strange to 
say, it marked the distance as accurately -as 
a surveyor could measure it. The little ma- 
chine works this way: It tells the number of 
steps you take, or that your horse takes during 
any given time. To get the length of these 
steps you take an average. That is, you 
walk two hundred feet; then count the 
number of steps, divide the number of inches 
traveled by the number of steps, and you will 
have the length of your average step. Then 
set the pedometer; and start. 

The other morning a young married iady, 
Mrs.—, who had suspicions that her hus- 
band was “larking” it too much when he 
ought to be in his office attending to his 
business, put a pedometer in his pocket-book. 
Kissing his wife good by, the innocent hus- 
band sauntered out and took the stage for his 
down-town office. In the stage he met a 
dashing widow who took him up to Central 
park to see the animals, or rather to carry 
on a flirtation on some of those bowery seats, 
roofed with woodbine and ivy. After prom- 
enading through the park, visiting?the seal, 
the ostriches, the baby lions and the museum 
the sentimental husband returned home. 

“Ah, ducky, where have you been—you 
look all tired out?” asked the wife, as she 
kissed him as usual. : 

“Oh, down to the office; the same old 
drudgery. Oh, pet, ’mso glad to get back 
to my little wifey.” 

“Did you take the stage to. the door, 
sweet?” asked the wife tenderly. 

“Yes, lovey; and I was too tired to walk 
home. Why I never went out to lunch; I 
was so busy.” . 

“Just sat and wrote all day, darling did 
you?“ 

“Yes, 
tired!” , 

“Let me see your pocket-book,” continued 
the wife; “I want to put something in it.” 
Then she opened it and took out the little 
pedometer. 

“Oh, Edward!” she screamed, as she held 


daisy, all day long. Oh, I’m so 


up. 

“What? Caroline!” 

“Why, here, you’ve traveled eleven miles 
since morning. Where have you been? How 
could you? Oh, you wicked; bad man, to 
deceive your wife so!” 

“But, Caroline!” 

“Don’t but me, Edward! You've been 
walking around all day. You couldn’t have 
been near the office at all. Oh, you naughty, 
naughty man! I’m going home tomy mother; 
I won’t live with you.another day! Now, 
who was she? Who was the lady?” ' 

“Why, Caroline, I met Mrs. Swope, - ou 
clergyman’s wife, and——” 

“No you didn’t; she’s been with me allday! 
Oh, Edward!” and then she barst into tears. 

* * * 


"That night that poor, heartbroken husband 
swore by all the pedometers in heaven or earth 
that he’d never lie to his wife again. He 
even took a pew in the church next to his 
mother-in-law and every Sunday we can now 
see him with a pedometer in his pocket meas- 
uring his way to church. 





The Library Magazine is what people of 
good literary taste have long been wanting. 
The neatest and handiest in form of all the 
monthlies, and very much the cheapest, it 
gives from the pens of the ablest writers a 
choice variety of articles, both timely and 
entertaining. Number 2, just ready, contains 
articles by Gladstone, R. A. Proctor, Prof. 
Blaikie, Bayne, Julia Kavanagh, M. Monod, 
Canon Curteis, and other writers less famous, 
but hardly less interesting. There are 128 
dages, and the price is 10 cents a number or 
$1 ayear. American Book Exchange, pub- 
lishers, 55 Beekman Street, New York. 





The Cherry Valley Iron company, of Lee- 
tonia, O., made an assignment last week for 
the benefit of its bonded creditors to the 
trustees and advisory committee of the old 
Leetonia Iron and Coal company. They have 
no debts except for the orininal purchase of 
the property. 

Humboldt: county, Iowa, has voted its 
swamp lands and a tax in every township 
except. one, to the Fort Dodge and Fort 
Ridgely railroad. 
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CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 


Thursday, Feb. 13th. 


SENATE.—Mr. Kellogg introduced a bill 
making an appropriation for another Texas 
railroad. 

The joint resolution te provide for the 
publication and distribution of a supplement 
to the revised statutes was passed. 

The bill authorizing the conversion of the 
national gold bonds was passed, but Mr. 
Conkling afterward entered a motion to recon- 
sider the vote on account of an error in 
the bill. ; 

The house bill to restrict Chinese immigra- 
tion was taken up and discussed but not 
acted upon. 

Adjourned. 

Hovuse.—Mr. Wilson, from the committee 
on foreign affairs, submitted a report in 
regard to a treaty with Mexico. Ordered print- 
edgand recommitted. 

A letter which was referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means was received from 
the secretary of the treasury, stating that 
there will probably be a deficit inthe revenues 
of the government during the next fiscal year 
of $27,000,000, and asking authority to issue 
four per cent. bonds to cover deficiency. 

House went into committee of the whole 
on the legislative appropriation bill. After 
partially disposing of the bill the committee 
rose. 

The remainder of the day’s session was 
devoted to memorial services in honor of 
Julian Hartridge. 

Friday, Feb, 14th. 


SENATE—The credentials of Hon. Benj. F. 
Jones and Hon. Jas, B. Groome, senators 
elect from Louisiana and Maryland respec- 
tive.y, were placed on file. 

A motion by Mr. Morrill from the commit- 
tee on finance, that the house be requested 
to return the bill to authorize the issue of 
certificates of deposit for further amend- 
ment, was agreed to. 

The credentials of Z. B. Vance, senator 
from North Carolina, were placed on file. 

The house bill to restrict Chinese immigra- 
tion, was taken up and debated. 

Adjourned. 

HovusE—Mr. Southard stated that the com- 
mittee on the state of the law relating to the 
election of president, had last session report- 
ed a constitutional amendment in regard 
thereto. 


Mr. Bragg reported « bill to place General 
Jas. Shields on the retired list as a brigadier 
general. Referred to committee of the 
whole. : 


House went into committee of the whole 
on the private calendar. A billto pay John 
T. Armstrong of Virginia $1,840 for the rent 
of a wharf at Alexandria during the war. 
gave rise to another long discussion of the 
subject of war claims, and the committee 
rose without action on the bill. 

Adjourned. 

Saturday, Feb. 15. 

SENATE—The bill to restrict Chinese im- 
migration was passed. 

The bill to amend the internal revenue 
laws was taken up. 

Adjourned. 

HovusE—Went into committee of the whole 
on the legislative, judicial and executive 
appropriation bill. After amending the bill 
in some particulars the committee rose. 

The committee on appropriations reported 
the deficiency appropriation bill which was 
ordered printed and recommitted. 

Adjourned. 

Monday, Feb. 17. 

SENATE—The vote by which the house bill 
authorizing the conversion of gold bonds was 
passed, was reconsidered. Some amend- 
ments were agreed to and the bill again 
passed. 

The bill to provide for the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri river, at Deca- 
tur, Neb., was passed. 

The internal revenue bill was taken up. 
The amendment to reduce the tax on tobac- 
co from 24 to 16 cents a pound, caused a long 
discussion. Several amendments were off- 
ered. 

Adjourned. 

HovusE—A resolution offered by Mr.- Hale, 
in favor of a constitutional amendment to 
prohibit payment of war claims except of 
loyal persons, went over without action. 

The bill appropriating $27,000,000, for pay- 
ment of pension arrears, was passed. 

The river and harbor bill appropriating 
$5,800,000, and the deficiency bill of $2,500, - 
000, were passed. 

In the evening session memorial services 
were held in honor of Representative 
Schleicher of Texas. 

Adjourned. 

Tuesday, Feb. 18. 

SENATE—a motion was made and carried 
to reconsider the vote on the bill to author- 
ize the issue of certificates of deposit to aid 
in refunding the national debt. An amend- 





men was to providing that the money 
received from them shall be applied to the 
payment of bonds bearing interest at the 


rate of not less than five per cent per annum | to 


anc the bill passed. 

The internal revenue bill was passed. 

Mr. Thurman submitted an amendment to 
the river and harbor appropriation bill appro- 
priating $40,000 toward defraying the cost 
of the ice harbor at the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum river, Ohio. 

emorial services were held in honor of 
Representatives Schleischer and Quinn. 

Adjourned. 

HovsE-——Went into committee of the whole 
on the senate bill providing for taking the 
census, but took no action thereon. 

A recess was taken, after which the house 
went into committee of the whole on the 
legislative, judicial and executive appropria- 
tion bill. Severalamendments were agree 
to. 

Committee rose and house adjourned. 

Wednesday, Feb. 19. 

SENATE—The house bill to fix the pay 
of letter carriers, and the senate bill to in- 
corporate the United States Railway Mail 
Service Mutual Benefit association, were 
passed, 

The postoffice appropriation bill was taken 
up. Amendments were agreed to increasi 
the appropriations in some particulars an 
providing for the issue of foreign postal cards. 
The Brazilian steamship subsidy section of 
the bill was warmly debated. 

Pending discussion senate went into exec- 
utive session and afterward adjourned. 

Hovuse—The legislative appropriation bill 
was considered in the whole. An amend- 
ment was agreed to repealing the jurors 
test oath and regulating the mode of drawing 
and the pay of jurors. A long debate fol- 
lowed on the amendment repealing the sec- 
tion authorizing supervisors of election. 
Committee rose without action on the amend- 
ment. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday, Feb, 20. 

SENATE— The army appropriation bill was 
reported without the reorganization sections, 
and placed on the calendar. 

Consideration «was resumed of the post- 
office appropriation ‘bill. The amendment 
providing for a Brazilian mail subsidy was. 
finally agreed to. Other amendments were 
agreed to and the bill passed. 

Adjourned. 

HovuskE—The Florida contested election 


case of Finley vs. Bisbee was taken up. The | 98° 


majority report in favor of Finley, the con- 
testant, was agreed to and he was accord- 
ingly sworn in. 

In the evening session memorial services 
were held in honor of the deceased members, 
Messrs. Welsh of Nebraska and Williams of 
Michigan. 

Friday, Feb, 21, 

SENATE.—Mr. Voorhees introduced a bill 
authorizing the reissue of legal tender notes 
to pay the arrears of pensions under the 
recent act. Referred. 

The senate bill to transfer the control of 
certain indian tribes from the interrior to the 
war department was reported from com- 
mittee without amendment and placed on 
the calendar. 

The senate bill for the relief of settlers 
on public lands was passed. 

Mr. Cameron of Wisconsin presented a 
bill in favor of certain educational qualifica- 
tions as a condition to the right of suffrage. 

The bill amending the cattle transportation 


} laws was passed. 


The army appropriation bill was con- 
sidered and further amended. 

Resolutions were passed and an address 
was made in honor of the late Representative 
Williams of Michigan. 

Adjourned. 

Hovusr.—Wentinte committee of the whole 
on the private calendar. 

The bill to repay John P. Armstrong for the 
use of a wharf at Alexandria, Va., during the 
war was disposed of by striking out the 
enacting clause. Several other war claim 
bills were treated in like manner the only one 
agreed to by the committee being that for 
the relief of Gibbs & Co., of Charles- 
ton S. C. ; 

Committee rose and the house adjouned. 


Saturday. Feb. 22. 

SENATE.—Senator Chandler, of Michigan, 
was sworn in. Res 

The senate bill for the interchange of sub- 
sidiary silver coius and United States notes 
was reported and placed on the calendar. 

The army appropriation bill was taken up 
and a motion to strike out everything refer- 
ring to reorganization agreed to. The pro- 
visions forbidding the use of troops at elec- 
tions was also stricken out. 

After executive session the senate ad- 
journed. 

Hovuse.—The senate bill authorizing the 
sale of public property in Cincinnati was 
passed. 





The house bill with senate amendments to 
amend the act to amend the customs revenue 
laws and to repeal the moieties were agreed 


The house bill for the repeal of the re- 
sumption act as amended by the senate, pro- 
viding that after the pomene of this act 
greenbacks shall be receivable for four per 
cent bonds and after Oct. 1, 1879 they shall 
be receivable for ctistoms duties was taken 
up. Mr. Ewing under authority of the com- 
mittee on b and currency, submitted 
amendments striking out Oct..1, 1879, so as 
to make greenbacks immediately receivable 
for customs duties, and providing that money 
received from gales of bonds shall be applied 
to the purchase of other bonds bearing a 
greater rate of interest and that whenever 
the proceeds of the sales of bonds shall ag- 
gregate $3,000,000 the secretary of the treas- 


djury shall issue a call for bonds to that 


amount. After.considerable debate the bill 
and its amendments was laid on the table. 

The senate amendments to the Chinese 
immigration bill were agreed to. 

The senate amendments to the internal 
revenue bill were concurred in in gross with 
the exception of those referring to the tax 
on rectifiers, on matches, on banks, and to 
the time when the bill takes effect. 

Adjourned. 


Monday, Feb. 24, 


SENATE.—The house bill accepting Mr. 
Bennett's offer of the ship Jeannette for an 
exploring expedition by way of Behrings 
strait was passed. ~ 

The bill making an appropriation to pay 
arrears of pensions was reported from com- 
mittee and placed on the calendar. 

The deficiency appropriation bill was re- 
ported with amendments. 

The army appropriation bill was again 
taken up and passed. 

The bill to prevent the introduction of 
infectious diseases came up but was delayed 
for want of aquorum. The sergant-at-arms 
was sent to summon absent senators but no 
quorum was obtained till half past four in the 
morning. The bill was then passed and the 
senate adjourned. 

HovusE.—The internal revenue bill was 
again taken up and remaining amendments 
and disposed of. A conference committee 
was ordered on the disagreeing votes of the 
two houses on the tobacco clause. 

A motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the sundry civil appropriation bill, 
which appropriates nearly $17,000,000, was 
eed to. 

Adjournded. 
Tuesday, Feb. 25th. 

SENATE—The deficiency appropriation bill 
was taken up anid amendments made in com- 
mittee agreed to. The amendments appro- 
priating $83,000 to* the Pacific Mail 
Steamship company carrying mail be- 
tween San Francisco Japan and China 
was not concurred in. 

Resolutions of respect were passed in honor 
of Erank Welsh late .representative from 
Nebraska. 


Adjoumed. 

Hovse.—Went into committee of the 
whole on the legislative appropriation bill, 
the question being on Southard’s amendment 
repealing the law creating the office of elect- 
oral supervisors. After a long discussion the 
amendment was adopted. The committee 
then rose and the bill and amendments was 
reported to the house, All the amendments 
were concurred in and engrossed, except a 
few on which separate votes were demanded. 
The amendment increasing the item for con- 
tingent expenses of the bureau of education 
from $11,400 to $19,100 was agreed to. Other 
amendments were eed to, including the 
one repealing the laws in regard to United 
States supervisors of elections. 

A committee of conference was ordered on 
the army appropriation bill and the house 
adjourned. 





Failures. 

The City bank of Oswego, N. Y., is in the 
hands of a receiver. 

The Bank of Oswego, N. Y., has gone into 
the hands of a receiver. 

The Commercial bank, of Saratoga, N. Y., 
is in the hands of a receiver. 

Threlkeld & Shroeder, grain merchants of 
Kansas City, Mo., have suspended. 

Jacob Hattel, general merchant, New 
Paris, Ind., has made an assignment. | 

Henry B. Williams, real estate dealer of 
Boston, Mass., has failed for over $1,000,000. 

Alfred G. Hooper, of New York, manufac- 
aa of boots and shoes, has failed for $10,- 


The Racine, Wis., Daily News, was sold by 
the sheriff last week and bid in by a mort- 
gagee. 

Batch & Lawrence, of Lansing, Mich., 


1 





dealers in hardware, etc., have made an as- 
signment. ‘ 

James Nall, Jr., & Co., dry goods and car- 
pet dealers, of Detroit, Mich., have made an 
assignment. 5 

The St. Nicholas National bank of New 
York has reduced its capital from $1,000,000 
to $500,000. 

Stethermer, Tone & Co.’s bank at Roches- 
ter, N. Y. suspended last week in anticipa- 
tion of a run. 

The Commercial National bank, of Peters- 
burg, Va., the last national bank in the city, 
has gone into liquidation. 

The creditors of the American Print works 
at Fall River, Mass., have agreed to grant 
the two years extension asked. 

Albert Beckey, clothing merchant, Fond 
du Lac, Wis., has made an assignment. Lia- 
bilities and assets each about $9,500. 

E. N. Hays & Son, dealers in boots and 
shoes, Anderson, Ind., have made an assign- 
ment. Liabilities, $9,000; assets, $4,000. 

Pinckney, Jackson & Co., wholesale deal- 
ers in spices, New York, have suspended. 
Liabilities $110,000; nominal assets $140,000. 

The French Atlantic cable is broken one 
hundred and sixty-one miles from St. Pierre, 
Miquelon, in five hundred fathoms of water, 

The Peru Steel and Iron company, of New 
York and Clintonville, N. Y., have sus- 
pee. Liabilities $200,000; assets $100, 


O. A. Myers, wholesale dealer in notions 
and millinery, Davenport, Iowa, has made an 
assignment. Liabilities, $3,500; assets, 

’ 


The river Garonne has burst its embank- 
ments at Labastide, France. Serious floods 
have also occurred at Bayonne, Tarbes and 
Bordeaux. 





Foreign News. 


Beaconsfield has got his scientific frontier. 

Henderson, late United States consul at 
Amoyi, China, has resigned. 

A number of very heavy failures have 
been reported from England and Scotland. 

Forty villages near Warsaw, Russia, were 
recently submerged by an overflow of the 
river Vistula. 

The strike of iron and steel founders.at 
Sheffield has terminated, the men accepting a, 
reduction in their wages. 

The Italian government has prohibited the 
importation of American swine or any pre- 
paration of their flesh, as a precaution against 
trichinosis. 

Negotiations are pending for the purchase 
of all private railways in Prussia by the gov- 
ernment, in pursuance of a grand state rail- 
way scheme. 

A St. Petersburg paper has been obliged to 
suspend publication for commenting on the 
deplorable condition of the country and the 
despotic manner in which it is governed. 

The committee on the press bill in the 
French chamber of deputies agree that all 

isting press laws should. be abolished and 


existing 
replaced by a law based on the broadest prin-... 


ciples. 

The Japanese chief of police, Gen. Kawa- 
jai, starts next month on a prolonged tour of 
inspection of the police systems, prisons, etc., 
of Europe and America, accompanied by a 
large body of attendants. 

A strike has occurred in two large cotton 
mills in St. Petersburg, for increased pay, 
diminution of hours of labor and the dis- 
missal of the English foremen. It is believed 
the movement will spread. 





‘In the St. Gothard tunnel the small bronze 
turbines, which make 155 million turns per 
annum, after four or five years’ service, re- 
quire but slight repairs. Turbines of iron 
and steel, under the same pressure, do not 
last over a year. The 16 air compressers sup- 
ply air enough under a pressure of 8 atmos- 
pheres, to supply 18 or 20 drills and to ven- 
tilate thoroughly all the tunnel, of which 
about 8 miles have already been bored. On 
each side there are, night and day, many 
hundreds of workmen. and as many lamps; 
about 600 pounds of dynamite are used daily. 
The financial difficulties of the company are 
connected with other portions of the line. 
The works of the tunnel have not been in- 
terrupted a single day for six years, and the 
original estimates will probably not be ex- 
ceeded, although many unforseen obstacles 
have been encountered. The tunnel will 
probably be finished within eight years from 
its commencement. The stipulated time 
was nine years.—Comptes Rendus. 





Tilden’s nephew, Pelton, has been confined 
to his rooms by nervous prostration ever 
o- he testified before the Potter com- 

ttee, 
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Atmospheric Grain Elevator. 


One of the most remarkable inventions of 
the times is now being perfected and experi- 
mented upon by Alfred Wilkin, of this city. 
For several months Mr. Wilkin has been try- 
ing to study out some more speedy and eco- 
nomical method of elevating grain in bulk 
than any now in use, The results, as already 
shown by his yet imperfect model, are aston- 
ishing, and promise to work almost..a 
revolution in the grain carrying trade. The 
principle made use of in this curious little 
machine is simply that of atmospheric press- 
ure, or the exhaust process which has lately 
been applied with such wonderful success in 
the great Westinghouse atmospheric brakes. 
The model which Mr. Wilkin has used so far 
isasmall air pump, rather rudely constructed, 
yet answering for all practical purposes at 
present. Connected with the pump is a one- 
inch tin pipe, syphon shaped, and at the 
elbow or top (some three feet above the 
pump) is a cylinder somewhat larger than 
the pipe and connecting both parts of it. 
Inside of this is a smaller perforated cylinder, 
while at the lower end of it is a valve through 
which the grain drops out. The other arm 
of the syphon is extended down into the 
grain pile. 

When the machine was first ready to be 
started some wheat was put into a common 
envelope box, to represent the car or vessel, 
and the grain was sucked up at a rate that 
was perfectly astonishing. As some one 
remarked, at this rate the complete machine 
would “draw the insides out of a vessel in less 
than no time.” This was making an elevation 
of about five feet, and some who viewed the 
remarkable effects of the crude air pump 
reasoned that it would be possible to raise 
grain only about thirty-two feet, or as high 
as the air will sustain a column of water. 
But, without arguing the case, Mr. Wilkin 
quietly had a lot of additional pipe made, 
and planting his machine in the third story 
of the custom house, forty feet from the 
ground, had the satisfaction of seeing it 
take up the wheat and corn out of the box 
placed on the ground as easily as a whirlwind 
would take up the dust from the road. The 
next step was to place the air pump in the 
fourth story, over fifty feet from the ground, 
and the result was similar. The only draw- 
backs were the mechanical defects in his 
appliances. This settles the question about 
raising grain to great heights by atmospheric 
pressure. 

The reciprocating pump will be supplanted 
in practice by powerful blowers, which, with 
their continuous action, will exhaust the air 
so rapidly, the manufacturers think, that an 
eight-inch pipe will give all;the pressure 
asked for by the inventor. 

The economy of power and the rapidity of 

transit of the grain are, of course, problem- 
atical. But many of the great advantages of 
the arrangement are apparent. Among these 
is the capacity for discharging several cars or 
vessels at the same time, by making the sup- 
ply pipe fork into several pipes leading to the 
different lots of grain. Then the expense of 
shoveling the grain up to the leg of the eleva- 
tor, as under the present system, issaved. This 
alone amounted to $3.50 per one thousand 
bushels in Buffalo last season, $150 to $200, 
say, fora large schooner. When held at the 
surface of the grain the pipe, while in one 
position, would draw up nearly, if not quite, 
all the wheat or corn in the envel- 
ope box, so that by a little moving, as a 
fireman would move the muzzle of his hose, 
it would quickly take up all the grain in a 
vessel, 
_ There would be’a saving of about one-half 
in the insurance rates of grain in store, as 
there would be no machinery in the building 
—hence no friction, and no danger from fire 
in the building. Not the least among the 
desirable features of this method would be 
the cooling of the grain by passing it from 
one bin to another, and cleaning it of dust 
anddirt at the same time. The immense 
benefits such a system would confer on a 
port like Toledo can be readily seen. By 
making a large reduction in the cost of trans- 
ferring and storing grain, not only here but 
at terminal lake points, a supremacy would 
be given our great water route which could 
not be successfully challenged by any railroad 
combination on earth.—Toledo Blade. 





_ Darwin was last seen in his study in moet: 
tive and yet triumphant mood. He had solved 
& great problem, proving beyond a perad- 
venture that man is only an inferior animal, 
made up of the leavings of the rest of crea- 
tion. “Why, you know,” he said, “that even 
& cat—yes, sir, a mere cat can have something 
which no human being ever had since the 
world began?” His wild admirer looked at 
the great naturalist, ready to devour the new 
bit of information, and asked, in breathless 
excitement, “indeed, and pray, Mr. Darwin, 
what is it?” The stern philosopher looked 
at him with saddened eyes, wiped his tear- 

med spectacles, and replied, “kittens, 
my dear friend.” 





The Passes of the Sierra. 


The sustained grandeur of the California 
Alps is forcibly illustrated by the fact that, 
throughout their whole extent, there is not a 
single pass lower than 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Ina distance of 140 miles, 
between latitude thirty-six degrees and 
twenty minutes and thirty-eight degrees, the 
lowest I have yet found exceeds 9,000 feet, 
and the average height of all that are in use 
is, perhaps not far from 11,000. 

carriage road has been constructed 
through whatis known as the Sonora Pass, on 
the Stanislaus and Walker’s rivers, the sum- 
mit of which is 9,600 feet above the sea. Sub- 
stantial wagon-roads have also been built 
through the Carson and Johnson passes, near 
the head of Lake Tahoe, over which immense 
quantities of freight were hauled from Cali- 
forniato the mining regions of Nevada prior 
to the construction of the Central Pacific 
railroad. 

A considerable number of comparatively 
low passes, accessible to wheeled vehicles, 
occur in the northern half of the range, 
through whose rugged defiles long immigrant 
trains toiled wearily during the exciting years 
of the gold period. But, however interesting, 
these northern passes can not properly be 
brought within the scope of this work. 

Between the Sonora Pass and the southern 
extremity of the Alps, adistance of nearly 160 
miles, there are only five passes 
through which trails conduct from oneside of 
the range to the other. These’ are barely 
practicable for animals; a pass in these re- 
gions meaning simply any notch or canyon 
through which one may, by the exercise of 
unlimited patience, make out to lead a mule 
or sure-footed mustang. Only three of the 
five passes may be said to be in use, viz: the 
Kearsarge, Mono and Virginia Creek, the 
tracks leading through the others being only 
obscure indian trails, not graded in the least, 
and scarce at all traceable by white men; 
for much of the way is over solid rock pave- 
ments and mosses, where the unshod ponies 
of the indians leave no appreciable sign; 
while only skilled mountaineers are able to 
detect the marks that serve to guide the 
indians, such as slight abrasions of the lower 
rocks, the displacement of stones here and 
there, and bent bushes and weeds. A general 
knowledge of the topography, however, is the 
main guide, enabling one to determine where 
the trail ought to go,—must go. One ofthese 
indian trails crosses the range by a nameless 
between the head waters of the south and 
middle forks of the San Joaquin, the other be- 
tween the north and middle forks of thesame 
river, just to the south of Minarets; this last 
being about 9,000 feet high, the lowest of 
the five. The Kearsage is the highest, 
crossing the summit of the range near the 
head of the south fork of —_ River, about 
eight miles to the north of Mount Tyndall, 
through the midst of the most stupendous 
rock scenery to be found anywhere in the 
Alps. The summit of the pass is over 12,000 
feet above sea level; nevertheless, it is one of 
the safest of the five, and used every sum- 
mer, from July to October or November, by 
hunters, prospectors and stock owners, and 
to some extent by enterprising pleasure-seek- 
ers, also. For besides the surpassing grand- 
deur of the scenery about the summit, the 
trail in ascending the western flank, con- 
ducts through a grove of the = sequoias, 
and through the magnificent Yosemite Valley 
of the south fork of Kings River. This is, 
perhaps, the highest traveled pass on the 
continent. —bwrlnars Monthly. 


A Good Dog Story. 


The Hon. G. T—— tells a good story of a 
slow railroad in the northern part of the 
state. Hesays he went there gunning and 
came to a short line of road on which was 
run a single ear, the forward end of which 
was partitioned off for baggage. He took 
his dog in the car with him and put him 
under the seat. Presently the conductor 
came along, and insisted that the dog should 
go into the baggage room, which, after some 
altercation, was done; but here the b e- 
master demanded a fee of fifty cents, which 
was denounced as a swindle—a put-up job 
between the conductor and the baggage- 
master, and that sooner than pay it he 





, would tie the dog to the train and let him 


work his passage. The conductor assented 
and the dog was hitched to the rear of the 
train. The dog, so T—— says, kept along 
easily with the train, but the conductor be- 
gan to get uneasy, making frequent trips to 
the engineer, urging him to increase the 
speed of the train, and back again to watch 
the effect upon the dog. The latter began 
to show signs of fatigue, but after. a while 
caught his second wind,” and was keeping 
along as before. The conductor now ordered 
the engineer to heave all the coal into the 
furnace and stir up the fire, which being 
done, the speed was perceptibly increased. 
The conductor again went to the rear of the 





car to observe the effect, but the dog had 
disappeared, whereupon he triumphantly 
called T—’s attention to the fact. The lat- 
ter, after taking a glance at the situation, 
quietly pointed to a crack in the floor of the 
car, “and there,” says he, “was the dog, com- 
fortably trotting along under the car, and 
licking the grease from one of the axle 
boxes!”—Harper’s Magazine. 








Valuable Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale the steam merchant flour- 
ing mill located at Peterson, Fillmore county, 
Minn., one of the finest wheat growing coun- 
ties in the state. The mill is situated on the 
Southern Minnesota railroad, with side track 
to the door of the mill, thus giving the best 
of facilities for grinding wheat in transit. 
This road is being rapidly extended westward 
into the best wheat growing section in the 
northwest, so that the facilities for obtaining 
choice milling wheat are growing better each 
year. This mill was built in 1876; is 40x60 
feet; three and one-half stories high above 
the basement. Contains eight run of buhrs, 
with all the modern machinery; brick boiler 
and engine rooms, practically fire-proof, ad- 
joining the mill 30x40 feet; two boilers and 
22x26 inch cut-off engine built by us. The 
mill has a capacity of 160 barrels per day, 
and has a well established trade, the flour 
commanding the highest price in the market. 

This property will be sold cheap as we have 
no use forit. For further particulars inquire 
of FILER, STOWELL & Co. 

Cream City Iron Works 
feb14-w4t 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Improved Little Giant Purifier Still 


Preferred. 
Headquarters Grand Exposition of Minnesota Agricul- 





tural and Mechanical Association, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Sept. 1, 1878. 

By request, we, the undersigned, Committee on Flour, 
having examined the products of the Improved Little 
Giant Middlings Purifier of Major L. S. Reynolds (now 
sold by Gen. D. Reynolds), endorse and confirm the 
foregoing report of twelve leading millers of the city of 
Minneapolis to Col. W. 8S. King, President, giving their 
reasons why they prefer the Little Giant to any other 
Purifier, to wit: Its greater simplicity, little power or 
attention required, greater capacity and durability, and 
keeping cloths clean without brushes. 


EpmunND LEVERING, 
Joun P. Casey. 


For circulars and prices of Little Giants, also Improved 
Flour Bolts, Bran Dusters and Brush machines, 
Address, Gen. D. REYNOLDs, .Agt., 
octll-eowtf 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
TO CUSTOM MILLERS—READY 
RECKONING CARDS. 


Every Miller should have half a dozen. By 
the table printed thereon the amount of flour, 
middlings and bran from any quantity of, 
wheat can be determined in a few seconds, 
taking one-eighth toll and making ample de- 
duction for cleaning etc. etc. Highest Rec- 
ommendations. Millers save time, never 
make a mistake, and will always have them. 
Price 2 for 50 cents; 5 for $1.00. 

Address LORD BROS. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin. 


A BARGAIN. 

We have for sale a first class steam mill; 
stone building, 35 by 50 feet; 4 run 4 feet 
buhrs; 3 sets Porcelain Rolls; 2 sets chilled 
iron rolls; 5 purifiers; 8 reels; and a full and 
complete outfit of the latest improved ma- 
chinery. A No. 1 facilities for receiving wheat 
and shipping flour. Mill running steadily on 
merchant work. Fuel very cheap. Best of 
reasons given forselling. Address for further 
particulars, 

OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


On account of ill health of the senior part- 
ner, we offer for sale the Clearwater Mills, 
containing four run of four feet stones and 
all the late improved machinery necessary to 
make a first class mill. All required infor- 
mation can be had by writing to the firm, 

DAVIS & BEAL, St. Cloud, Minn. 
ttt 


FOR SALE. 


One of Fargusson’s No. 2 Hawk- Bye 
Double Zig Zag Separators and Oat » Extract- 
ors. It has been used about one and one-half 
years and will be sold cheap. Address, 

OsTRANDER, Hoppin & DEAN, 
11.29wtf Minneapolis, Minn. 


SELF RAISING FLOUR! 


I will send enough of my chemicals to 
make ten pounds of self raising flour to any 
one who will send me his address with two 
three cent stamps, and will sell receipt with 
full instructions for $5. This will give any 
one a chance to try before buying. Address 

WILMER KIPE, 
1708 Willington st., Philadelphia. 


Committee. 
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NOTICE. 


The RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS of 
Richmond, Ind., has no connection whatever 
with any other mill furnishing house in the 
United States. Its offices, shops, patterns, 
tools, and machinery are located at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Its mechanical departments are 
under the direct management of experts of 
life-long experience, and all work is fully 
guaranteed. Address all communications, 
plainly, to the 

RICHMOND City MILL Works, 
Richmond, Ind. 


THE 


BEST SMUTTER IN AMERICA 











California tron Clad 


A SUCCESS. 

The only absolute Fire Proof Smutter and Sep- 
arator Combined in America; neat, handsome and 
durable. Do not buy a smutter of any kind until you 
send for our Iron Clad circulars. 


M. DEAL & CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


Bucyrus, Ohio. 


| Little Gia nf?” 


et 


Aap, YEEDER, SCOURER, 
AND SEPARATOR 


Takes the least power, 
- costs less money, and does 
" better work thanany other 


2.Weow3m 


“€ 


ra 
J 
SS.) 









made. Mill Supplies, Belting and Elevator Buckets. 
Send for circular to 
D. L. BRAUCHER, Lincoln, Ill. 
2.14w4 





RAILROAD TIME TABLES. 








Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 
Arrival and Departure of Trains at La Crosse. 


LEAVE 
For:Madison and Chicago........-..---------- 5:46pm 
For Winona and the North..........- 8:32am &10pm 
ARRIVE 
From Chicago and the East......-.. 9:14am &ll:lbpm 
From Winona and the North..............---- 6:29 p m 
Morning train from Winona and the north passes 
Onalaska. .....- 2.22.2 esccceeeceeces cececes- 3:15am 





Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y. 


LEAVE LA CROSSE 


For Chicago, Mliwaukee, and 
points East............------- 
Portage Accomodation.........- 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
Serre rt $:33 a. m. & 10:41 p. m. 
ARRIVE AT LA CROSSE 
From Chicago and Milwaukee . ..8:25 a. m. & 10:25 p. m. 
Portage Accomodation........- 6:00 p. m. 
Minneapolis and St, Paul Express 3:08 a. m. & 6:25 p.m. 
All tralns daily except Sunday. 
8. S. MERRILL, 
General Manger. 
A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen‘! Pass. Ag’t. 
ws 


8:11 a. m. & 6:35 p.m. 
6:45 a. m. 


FRED RING, Jr. 
Agent 





Chieage, Clinton, Dubuque & Minn. R. R. 


GOING NORTH. 








Leave Olficago......---+----..-- 10:30 am 9:15pm 
cy <a se 4:12pm 3:17am 
Arrive at Dubuque 7:38pm 6:45am 
Leave ? 8:00 a m 
Arrive at Lansing .....-..» 12:45 pm 
Leave = lceceee ceceeee 1:12pm 
Arrive at La Crosse 3:43 pm 
GOING SOUTH. 
Leave La Crosse. ......--------- 2a" 
i Dubuque........ «---» 7:47 pm 
ee a REL OI 6:15am 8:45 pm 
Arrive at Clinton............--+ 9:27am 12:24am 
@ © Chicago...........<-- 3:40pm 7:00am 
VOLGA BRANCH, 
Leave Dubuque, .......5..---.---- 2202-2 e eee 2:40pm 
Arrive at Wadena, ............--+-----++-++-- 9:40 pm 
Leave Wadena, ...... 22.222 cceces cccees --e ee 6:00 am 
Arrive at Dubuque, . ......... 20-20 eeeee- see 1:20pm 
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The Hughes Bran Duster, 


Patented Aug., 14, 1877. 


Only First Class Duster in the Market. 


Unequalled in SIMPLICITY and DURABILITY, 
and WARRANTED to save enough over any other 
duster in the market to pay for itself in six months. 


Send for a descriptive price list and references to 


Stephen Hughes & Co., 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 


eowtf 








J. R. Cross. W. F. Gunn. 


Gunn, Cross & Co., 


Practical Millwrights and Mill Builders. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Flour Mill Machinery; Homberger Bros. Supe- 
rior Bolting Cloth; and Importers-of 


FRENCH VIOLET STOCK MILL STONES, 


Agents for Porcelain and Chilled Iron Rollers. New Process Mills a Specialty. 


217 Washington Avenue, South, 
MINNEAPO LAS. -= = = 


Wm. RICHMOND, Lockport, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


Richmond Smut Machines 


THE 


NIAGARA BRAN DUSTER 


THE 


EMPIRE CONICAL BRAN DUSTER 


AND THE 
RICHMOND 
GRAIN SEPARATORS 


SEND FOR 


MININ. 


New York. 


ect.4 w3mo 








DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


SHING Es 





Niagara Bran Duster. 
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BINsye & Son, Buffalo 


MANUFA“TURERS OF 


French Burr Mill Stones, Flour Mill Machinery 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIERS, 
AND FLOUR MILL SUPPLIE: OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


| 

i d | 

Our Catalogue containe 1!:c largest and best list of 
| 


Gear & Pulley Pattern; in the United States, 


ESTIMATES FURNiSH~D WITHOUT CHARCE. 
47-SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





The regents of the University of the State 





| 
| Sleeping Cars either way between 


| mediate points. 


SAMUEL CAREY, 


7 Broadway NEW YORK, 


IMPOoRTEF 


Sees 


Burr Stones 


Bolting Cloths! 


Large Stock Always on Hand! 
janW’79wly 





THE 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


RAILWAY 
Is THE 


OLDEST, BEST CONSTRUCTED, MOST PROGRESSIVE BEST 
EQUIPPED, ABLEST MANAGED, 


HENCE 


THE MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


Of the Great West. 
It is to-day, and will long remain the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest. 


It embraces under one Management 


2,188 Miles of Road 
And forms the following Trunk Lines: 


“CHICAGO, COUNCIL BLUFFS & CALIFORNIA LINE,” 
“CuicaGo, Sioux Ciry & YANKTON LINE,” 
“CHtcaGo, CLINTON, DUBUQUE & LACROSSE LINE,” 
“CHICAGO, FREEPORT & DuBUQUE LINE,” 


“Cuicaco, LA CROSSE, WINONA & MINNESOTA LINE,” 
“CHIcaGco, St. PauL & MINNEAPOLIS LINE,” 
‘CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & LAKE SUPERIOR LINE,” 
“CHIcaGO, GREEN Bay & MARQUETTE LINE.” 


MIC HIG 





The advantages of these lines are 
1, If the passenger is going to or from any points in 


| the entire West and Northwest, he can buy his tickets 
| via some of this Company’s lines and be sure of reaching 


his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid with Steel 
Rails; its road bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4, Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 


Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest im-. 
provements for comfort. safety and convenience. 


5. It is the only road in the West running the ceile- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 


cil Bluffs. 


6. It is the only road running the Pullman Palace 


Chicago and St. Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, 
La Crosse, Winona, Dubuque; Mc- 
Gregor, Milwaukee. 

7%. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 


| trains. equipped witl: Pullman Palace S eeping Cars. 


8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at inter- 


The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing and 


passengers should consult their interest by purchasing 
| tickets via this line. 


Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 


Penzance, Cornwall, England, the birth- | Agentsin the United States and Canadas. 


Remember, you ask for your tickets via the Chicago, 


of New York celebrated Peter Cooper's 89th | place of Sir Humphrey Davy, the inventor of | | & Northwestern Railway, and take none other. 


birthday, which occurred on the 12th inst., | the miners’ safety lamp, celebrated his cen- 


by conferring upon him the title of doctor tenary on February 13th, oF ah exhibition of @/ MARVIN HUGHITT, 


of laws, 


For information. Folders, Maps, etc., not obtainable at 
Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Company or 


W. H. STENNETT, 


Gen’l Manager, Chicago.  Gen’l Pass. Ag’t, Chicago. 





Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. 


BAIRD'S 


BOOKS | 


FOR PRACTICAL MEN, 


Our new and enlarged CATALOGUE OF PRACTICAL AND 
ScrentiFic Books, 96 pages, Svo; a Catalogue of Books 
on DYEING, CALICO PRINTING, WEAVING, COTTON and 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURE, 4to; Catalogue of a choice 
collection of PRACTICAL, SCIENTIFIC, and EcoNomic 
Books, 4to; List of Books on STEAM AND THE STEAM 
ENGINE, MECHANICS, MACHINERY, and ENGINEERING, 
4to. List of Important Books on METALLURGY, MET- 
AL8, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
ASSAYING, etc., 4to; two Catalogues of Buoks and 
Phamplets on SoctaL ScrENcE, POLITICAL Economy, 
BANKS, POPULATION, PAUPERISM, and kindred subjects 
sent free to any one who will forward his address, 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers, 
12-27 810 WaLNuT STREET, tgraeiesit 11t 


The Victor Heater, 


Invented by, 
PETER PROVOST, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patented May 21, 1878. 











The Best Machine 1m the market. Ithas now been in 
operation for over eight months, and has been thoroughly 
tested in every particular, and gives Perfect Satisfac- 
tion. Every Machine Warranted. If not satisfactory 
after 30 days trial it may be returned to me at my ex- 
pense. It makes whiter flour, cleaner bran, and saves 
from ten to fifteen per cent of power. 

Boilers and fixtures furnished for Water Mills at 
reasonable figures. 


J. W. BIRDWELL, Gen’! Ag’t, 


wug2 wtf. Minneapolis, Minn. 








IMPORTANT TO MILLERS! 


BENTON’S PATENT 


[Jiamona Mie Bune [)resser 


Adapted to fine, or coarse, light or heavy face, crack 
ing, fleecing off smoothly, or furrowing level and true to 
any angle. It works perfectly and is adjustable to al 
kinds of stone dressing required by millers.. It savesl 
time and money, improves the quality and quantity of 
the fiour and makes a light offal. 

The eost of mill picks, with the rubbing, grinding, 
tempering and express charges all saved by using this 
macnine, 


For particulars apply to 


Benton Diamond Buhr Dresser Co., 
11,1 La Crasge, Wisconsin, W 
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EUNTER’sS 


PROCLAMATION! 


Why is Milling not more profitable? 
Because at least twenty per cent of all 
the capital employed in buying wheat, is 
used without producing any profit, on 
account of making so much low grade 
flour. Can fifty per cent of all the flour 
made in the United States be raised from 
25 to 50 cents per barrel? I assert 
positively that it can by adopting my 
system of botting and purifying. Mill- 
ing can never be made profitable until 
all the low grades and first flour are 
raised in value by purification. Flour 
now selling for $3 per barrel can be 
raised to $5. There is not one mill in a 
hundred but is deficient in purifying ca- 
pacity. Millerse sending their address 
will be supplied with Hunter’s latest illus- 
trated circular, describing his process of 
purifying and rebolting, free of cost. 

Caution—In buying purifiers, beware 
of disintegrating machines that whip and 
beat the middlings, converting them into 


a low grade flour. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





r.17wtf 





Sergeant’s Self Adjusting 
MILL BUHR DRIVER 





Our driver has been thoroughly tested and is now used 
in nearly every leading mill in Minnesota and in many 
mills in other states where they are being fast introduced. 
Wherever used they have never failed to give unquvuali- 
fied satisfaction. 


We Cuarantee: 

1st. That our driver gives the most sensitive and per- 
fect drive and back lash of any driver in the world. 

2d. That it allows the miller to obtain a perfect run- 
ning balance at all times even though the spindle be out 
of tram. 

8d. That it gives and maintains a perfect uniformity 
of runner to bed stone thereby making a stronger and 
better colored flour and saving from two to four pounds 
of wheat per barrel of flour. 

4tn. That the ease of the Driver and running balance 
is 30 complete, that it will, with the same power, grind 
from one to two bushels more per hour. 

5th. That both the driving sides and back lash sides 
have a perfect bearing on the bail and never necessitate 
any fitting of irons. 

6th. That it will stop the wheat wash and help per- 
fect the faces of both runner and bed stone. 

ith. That in starting, running or stopping or in any 
change of motion of the water wheel or engine, there is 
never any thumping of the runner on the bed stone. 

8th. That with our Driver all the buhrs in any mill 
can be balanced on one spindle and when so balanced 
any runner will run on any one of the spindles. 

9th. That the Driver is durable and will give Per- 
fect Satisfaction. ; ; 

Reliable Agents Wanted. Any inforrnation concern- 
ing Bail and Driver cheerfully given. Send for circulars. 


Address, . : ? 
Sergeant's Mill Buhr Driver Company, 
Box 383, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


E. H. GRATIOT’S 








Improved 
WHEAT HEATER. 
This is the only Heat- —= 5 | ‘ 
er made of Heavy Cop-fal § eer : 
per, tested at175 pounds 


es 
pressure; and that heats 
each and every grain of 
wheat evenly, drawing 
the moisture in the berry 
to the outside or bran, 
therepy thoroughly 
toughening the bran 
on the hardest and 
dryest spring or winter 
wheat. 
Send for circular te 


GRATIOT BROS., Plattevitie, 


Wis, 


THE CHAMPION 


Middlings Purifier 


Patented April 18, 1876; Raissued Feb. 20, 1877. 


The Only Perfect Middlings 
Purifier in Existence. 





Saves all the Fine as well as the Coarse Middlings. 
Operates equally well on both Spring and Winter Wheat 
Middlings. ~— 


Cheapest Middlings Purifier Made, 


| Adapted to Mills of large or small capacity. Now in 
Y suceessful operation in a large number of the Best Mills in 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Wisconin, Kentucky and Ohio. 





Perfect Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





== 


EE Send for Circular, Price List, Testimonials, Etc. 
sz=_ 
= Address, 


= Reel & Seyler, 





— Patentees and Manufacturers. 
CA EAA AZZ << 11, 22eowtf : : 
a } Cedarville, Stephenson Co., Ill. 
THE Otis A. Pray. A. L. Miner. Chas. Evans Holt. 


MILL FURNISHING AND IRON WORKS. 


A. PRAY & CoO., 


0 * 
Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


We deal in, furnish and manufacture ever ything required ina Mill, and always strive to keep on hand the 


RAIIW§WAW 
| best of its kind in every department. 


Is THE VERY BEST LINE TO Mi | L L - U RN ; s i j N Cc} 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 


And Millwright Work a Specialty. 


Contracts made for the whole or any part of a mill. 
Crusher Rolis, Wheat Heaters, Du Four’s Bolting Cioth, Belting, Etc. 
Castings of all Kinds. General Machinery of all Kinds. 


CHICACO, 


St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Wisconsin, 
Northern Iowa, 
Minnesota, Dakota, 
Manitoba, and the 
Black Hills, 


‘American Turbine Water Wheel 


IN ACTUAL PRACTICE THE 





“oar, SEM BEST WATER WHEEL : WORLD, 


Send for Circular and particulars to 


O. A. PRAY & CO., 


Cor. 1st St. and 5th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New England, the Canadas, and all 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN POINTS. | 


| 
| 
| 


ROUTES 
| M’CONNELL & BERNATZ, 


3 ALY TRAINS Flour, Grain and Feed 


Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. | COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


No. SOG Labewhy Bipaehas swe ais iain aise sca ies sec td ncsdeweds PITTSBURGH, PA. 
(Will remove on or before Ayril 1st to 317 Liberty Street.) 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. Bakers’ Strong Minnesota Flour a Specialty. 
| REFERENCES: 
Through Tickets and Through Baggage Checks to all | First Nationai Bank, Decorah, Iowa. A. Bernaiz & Bro., Millers, Ft. Atkinson, Iowa. 
Principal Cities. Winnesheik Co. Bank, Decorah, Iowa. R. Patrick & Co., Bankers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Steel Rail Track, thoroughly ballasted, free from dust. | And Flour Dealers of Pittsburgh Generally. 
Westinghouse Improved Automatic Air Brake, Miller’s 
Safety Platform and Couplings on all Passenger Cars. 
The Finest Day Coaches and Palace Sleeping Cars. 
This road connects more Business Centers, Health and | 


Pleasure Resorts, and parses through a finer country, | 
with grander scenery, than any other Northwestern line. | 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


JOHN C. GAULT, | 
| 
} 








M. BERNATZ, R. W. M’ConnzLL. 








The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway is the | 
only Northwestern line connecting in same Depot in| 
Chicago with any of the Great Eastern and Southern 
Railways, and is the most conveniently located with ref- 
erence to reaching any Depot, Hotel or place of business | 
in that City. 


2.21w4 





Leffel’s Improved 


WATER WHEEL 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED fer (877. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Perfect Tur- 
bine now in Use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest Wheels, under 
ooth the Highest and Lowest Heads used in this country. Our new Book for 1877 
i, just published, sent free. Address, 

JAMES LEFFEL & t0,, Springfield, Ohio, 





S. S, MERRILL, 


General Mauager. Ass’t Gen’l Manager. 
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EW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Send stamp for 86 page Catalogue. 








ms 


1243 F, KEPPY, Bridgeport, Conn. apr2veowtt and 109 Liberty St., N. ¥. City, 
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ADVICE TO MILLERS 


Millers who intend using Hunter’s New 
System for Rebolting Flour, ought to buy 
none but the best article of Bolting 
Cloth manufactured. Ihave been using 
the genuine Du Four which has always 
proved satisfactory. There are many 
spurious brands of cloth sold, whose 





claim for superiority is cheapness, but 
often they prove the dearest brands 
that could be purchased.” By the use 
of first class cloth you can depend on 
flour dressed free of specks, but by using 
poor cloth you will find the meshes un- 
even and fuzzy. There are several 
new brands of cloth which I would not 
recommend. One of them is the 
Excelsior which I consider far inferior 
to the Du Four Bolting Cloth. 
ANDREW HUNTER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





THE CELEBRATED 


EUREKA COIL SPRING 


For Will Spindles. 





The only Spring ever awarded Centennial and Gold 
Medals. Thisis the Spring of which D. R. Sparks, 
President Illinois Millers’ Association, says: “We are 
only sorry that we did not get them at first.” Does not 
cure but prevents backlash. Address 


JOHN A. HAFNER, 39 Water St., 
Pittsburgh ...............- einen aekeeee Pennsylvania. 





a eid ee 28, 1877. 
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A Tool FOR CUTTING, LEVELING and POLISHING the 
FURROWS and FACE of MILL STONES. Many of the 
best mills in Amerca are using them. For Facing down 
high places on the buhr this Tool has no equal, and can 
be done much better, and in one-sixth the time, than with 
the mill pick. Over 5,000 Millers using them, and the 
demand constantly increasing. Price $3.60; or sent by 
mail to any part of the United States, post-paid, for $3.85 
Manfacutured by WEED & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 
nov9eow tf 


Clean Your Boilers ! 


After four years of use, Lye & Zimerle’s 
Anti-Incrustation Compound is conceded to be 
The Best Boiler Compound in America. 
It will positively prevent new scale from 
forming, and will gradually bring out the old. 
It is perfectly harmless, and cannot injure 
the iron; put it toany test desirable. I+ will 
stop foaming almost instantly, and will :hold 
the water quiet. 


We Can Furnish References in Almost Every State 
in the Union. It isa liquid, and put up in barrels— 
34 bbls. and 44 bbls. In ordering, give size of Boilers, 
well or rain water, and kind of mineral. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 


LYE & ZIMERLE, Manf’rs, 
Delphos, Ohio. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 _ 
LARGEST BEST AND GHEAPEST 
STQCK OF 


BOLTING CLOTH 


2 LMPORTE DB Y 
€.K.BULLOCK. 
24357-1359 {361-R}OGE AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA PA 


SEVD FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
9.6eow16t 








THE CREEN MOUNTAIN 
Turbine 


Water Wheel 


is the best in the world for 
low falls and back water. 
Its great durability, quick 
motion, and great power 
make it the giant wheel 
of the age. 










THE 


SUNLIGHT 


aMILL DRESS 


The finest dress in use, and will 
iy make the whitest and most 
flour and broadest bran of any 
dress known, and require less 
f power, 

Will guarantee to keep the face and furrows free from 
glaze for three cents per day, and clean a pasted mill in 
15% minutes for three cents cost, with my discovery. Mill 
in motion, no wet stones, and a benefit to the product. 


J. W. TRUAX, Essex Juriction, Vermont. 





— Sew Se 
On SINC BT a\s 


Are without question the Finest and 


~ 


Best Cooking Stoves in the world. 


EVERY ONE of the 4! SIZES 


: ys SOLD Wirtrta 


WRITTEN GUARANTEE 


———————— 
To have NO BOUAL tn point of 


FINISH. BEAUTY. ECONOMY. 
DURABILITY & CONVENIENCE, 


“ThE only Cooking Stoves in the 
world made with genuine 


Cast STEEL LINiNes 


Avoid being deccived by imitations 

of trade-mark, and by representa- 

tions of parties who are trying to 

sell some inferior stove. Examine 

well the genuine ‘‘Favorite Stoves” 

before buying any other. 
] 


Sold by some First-Class Dealer Everywhere 


and by Scharpf & Ring, 


2-28eaw4t La Crosse, Wis. 








EXOT EI: 


The Nicollet House, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Having purchased this day the furniture and all inter- 
ests of the late firm of McKibben & Vosburgh in the 
Nicollet House, we respectfully announce to the traveling 
public that we shall endeavor to restore and materially 
enhance the reputation which the house had under our 
former management, with the assurance that at the Nical- 
let will be found every requisite and comfort of a first class 
hotel. Prices graded from $2 to $3 per day. 

F. 8. GILSON & Co., Owners and proprieters., 

Minneapolis, Aug 12, 1877, sepTttt 


THE THOMPSON 


Turbine Water Wheel 


The most scientific ap- 
plication of the water 
ever made, 


This Wheel Has No Su- 
perior in the World. 


AWARDED - 

. Bronze Medal and Diploma 
—sAT— 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars, Address: 


THOMPSON IRON WORKS, 
Union City, Pa. 








1,10w52t 





The Best and the Cheapest. 


THE CELEBRATED GRAIK 








Perspective View of Wheel. 


Turbine Water Wheel. 





The Only Water Wheel in the World that 


gives as high a Percentage on Partial as on Full 


Gate. 


We 
our wheel. 


Is Guaranteed to Give Entire Satisfaction. 


It excels all others in the follow- 


invite the attention of Millers and others using water power to 


It is the cheapest wheel for a given power in the market, and 


or it may be returned at our expense. 
ing points: ; 

1. Both buckets. and chutes are made of wrought iron, giving great 
strength to the wheel and perfect smoothness to the bucket, avoiding both 
breakage and loss of power from undue friction of the water in passing through 
the wheel. 

2. From the peculiar construction and shape of the buckets, the water 
is concentrated on the wheel at its highest possible velocity at either full or part 
gate, thus giving as good a percentage at partial as at full gate, which cannot be 
obtained by any other wheel. 

3. The chutes are cast stationary in the case, so that there is no possibility 
of their getting loose or leaking. At the same time the movable gates are 
so constructed thet the full force of the current of water is thrown by the chutes 
against the buckets, where it is spread out in a thin sheet when the wheel is run- 
ning at part gate, thus realizing the same percentage of power as when the wheel 
is running at full gate. 

As we wish the superiority of these wheels to be fully demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of every purchaser, we offer to ship them to any part of this or any 
foreign country, to any responsible party, at our own expense, and allow a suffi- 
cient time to prove the claim made for them, and in case of non-satisfaction will 
bear the expense of re-shipment. 

For Circulars and Price List send to 


CRAIK TURBINE MANF'’G CO., La Crosse, Wis. 








We also Manufacture the 


Celebrated:Craik Driver for Mill Stones, 


The only Perfect Frictionless, Self-adjusting Driver in the World. 


When Used in Connection with 


CRAIEK’S PATENT BATIL,, 


WE GUARANTEE a BETTER GRADE and GREATER YIELD of FLOUR © 


with this device than with any other in the market. The change can easily 
be made on any kind of spindle without altering its present form, and competent 
men will be sent to any part of the union to make the change, sufficient time 
being allowed to test its merits before“paying for it. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


ORAIK TURBINE MANF’G 00., La Orosse, Wis. 
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THE: LATEST IMPROVED 


La Crosse 
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Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 


a 





Machine on Runner. 


ls the Most st Conia and Greatest Labor Saving Device for Dressing Mill Stones 


Eiver Invented! , 








Read the following Letters from some of our Customers: 


Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


The Emery Wheel Dresser is destined to become one of the mest popular 
inventions belonging to the milling business. We are making the best grade of| i 
flour that is made anywhere in these three counties—Keokuk, Washington and 
Jefferson. Yours truly, 


SMITH, STICKLEY & SMITH. 
Keota, Iowa, February 25, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


GENTLEMEN: I like the machine very much, and think it is a great im- 
provement over the one I have been using. I do not see how anyone can object 
to it now, for it seems to me that all possible objections have been removed by 


the recent improvements. I could not run the mill without it. 
Your Friend, 


JAMES JONES. 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 12, 1877. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 


GENTLEMEN: Please send us by express a furrowing wheel for our machine 
~—send C. O. D. or we will send postoffice order for bill. We have furrowed out 
five run of four and one-half feet buhrs with the wheel that came with the ma- 
chine, and are satisfied it has done more than its share of work. We are better 
pleased with your machine every day. MARSHALL, KenneDys & Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 8, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 

The Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser which has been 
in use for the last ten months in our mill has given entire satisfaction. It gives a 
perfeet surface and is one of the best labor saving machines that ever came to our 


notice. Hopsart, SHULER & Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
GENTLEMEN: We have had your Improved La Crosse Emery Wheel Mill 


Stone Dresser in use for four months and are much pleased with it. We can 
say that it saves labor and does better work than can be done with the pick. 


Yours truly, P. A. & S. SMALL. 
York, Pa., July 31, 1878. 





Messrs. Ostrander, Hoppin & Dean: 
Everything goes lovely with me. I shall have to attribute a great share of 


my success to you, for if it had not been for your Emery Wheel Mill Stone 
Dresser, I am afraid I should have come out at the small end of the horn.. The 
owners of this mill would never have agreed to spend so much time on the stones 
to fit them as they have to be to do good work. There is no use talking, your 
Emery Wheel Mill Stone Dresser is ¢he thing to get a stone in shape with. It 
takes much less time and money than to do the work by hand, and the work is 
way ahead of hand work when it is done. J. S. OBorn. 
Decorah, Iowa, March 3, 1878. 





CAUTION :=-<-Ail Mill Owners are hereby cautioned against buying any Mill Stone Dressing ‘Machines on which either Emery Wheels 
or Corundum Wheels are used, except such machines as are made by us and known as the Improwed Ina Crosse Emery 


Wheel Mill Stone Dresser. 
which our machines are licensed. 
them ample facilities for a thorough Investigation. 


All other machines using Emery or Corundum wheels are direct infringements of the patents under 
We would respectfully ask all Mill Owners to carefully look into our rights in this matter, and will afford 
We do not wish to make Millers or Mill Owners any trouble, but we shall ‘protect’ our rights 
secured to us by Letters Patent of the United States, and ask that they respect those rights so as to save themseives trouble. 


We are manufae- 


turing and have our machines constantly on hand for sale, so that parties can have no reason for buying infrinzing machines. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN. 





Send for our New Illustrative and Descriptive Circular, Prices, etc. 


OSTRANDER, HOPPIN & DEAN, Minneapolis,“ Minn. 
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THE GARDEN CITY 


MIDDLINCS PURIFIER. 


NEARLY 2,000 IN USE. 
“Ga3LNVYVNO NOILOVASILVS 





IN SIMPLICITY UNRIVALLED; 
IN RESULTS ATTAINED UNEQUALLED; 
IN QUALITY OF WORKMANSHIP UNEXCELLED. 


Highest Award at Centennial Exhibition, 


And in Fact 


WHEREVER SHOWN! 


Descriptive Circulars in English or German Mailed Free upon Application. 


COLLINS & GATHMANN, 


S. W. Cor. Washington and Clinton Sts., 
Chicago, Tl11. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENCINE! 





Replace Ordinary Eneine, Guara 
teeing to Save One-Third Fuel. 
“LAIHdMWVd SNIONS 4Od SLIEBM.21 





Will 


ATLAS ENCINE WORKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, 
Builders of All Classes of 


ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


— We build The Best Farm Engines and Small Engines for Warehouses and Elevators. 
dec6wlyr 





HAVE YOU EXAMINED 


The Victor Brush Scourer? 


Madé by the 





Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Company, Moline, Illinois, 


If not, send for Illustrated Circular, giving full description, price, size, 
etc., as itis the Latest and Best Brush Scourer out. Try it and you 
will say so yourselves. They are also the sole manufacturers of the Victor 
Smutter, Barnard’s Dustiess Wheat Separators, and Oat and Weed Extrac. 
tors, and the unrivalled Eureka Flour Packers. 

















We guarantee ali these Machines and give 


time for Trial. sptl4tef 
Sectional View of Victor Brusb Scourer, 

















Established | 


in 1856. 












THE “EUREKA” 
Smut and Separating Machine. 


THE “EUREKA” 
Brush Finishing Machine. 


THE “EUREKA” 
. SEPARATOR. 
We continue, as heretofore, to manufacture in the best possible manner the 


Wheat Cleaning Machinery here illustrated. On and after January 1, 1879, we 
will discount from our former prices of all our wheat cleaning machinery, 15 per 
cent, with an additional cash discount of 10 per cent if cash is paid in 30 days 
from date of shipment. 

WE ALSO KEEP FULL STOCKS OF 


Genuine Dufour & Dutch Anchor Bolting Cloths 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 


HOWES, BABCOCK & CO., 
Silver Creek, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. 


RELIANCE WORKS 





EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.,. 


MILL BUILDERS ? FURNISHERS. 


———SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


The Improved Corliss Engine, 


——--AND--——- 


WEGMANN'S PATENT PORCELAIN ROLLER MILLS, 


For particulars and prices, address, 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














rr 
i BINDER 


ee 





The Best File and Permanent Binding made for 
Newspapers, Music. Periodicals, etc., etc. Any Size 
or Style made to order. Address 

. John R. Barret & Co., 
Book binders and Sole Proprietors, 

150 State St., Chicago. 





Dickinson’s Pioneer Mill Stone 
Dressing Machines; simple, effective 
and durable. Also Black Di ds, or Carbonat 
shaped or crude—furnished, set or sharpened, suitable 
for all kinds of Mill Stone Dressers or other mechanical 


purposes, by 
JOHN DICKINSON, 
G4 Nassau St., New York. 


THE VICTOR TURBINE 


is producing the best results on 
record, 
We also continue to manufac- 
ture and sell at low prices the 


BCrLIYFP sE 
Double Turbine. | 


june28wtf 








John C. ExXiggins, 


Manufacturer and Dresser of 


MIiL.&. PIcEsS 


” 181wi8 











iy = CHICAGO. 


mt, All work fully guaranteed. 
Responsible parties can have 
#30 to 60 days trial on my new 
work, also on dressing where 
HM the steel is of good quality, and 

Hi i has not been destroyed by work- 
ing, and if not superior to any work produced in this 
country, there will be no charge for the same. A stronger 
warranty is unnecessary for any purpose. Ordersby mail 
or express promptly attended to, Send for circular and 


4§. 


m State your requirements and | 
send for Catalogue, 





Stillwell & Bierce Mant'y Co 


DAYTON, OHIO, reduced price list, When shipping, always see that your 
eowtf 


proper address is either »n the box or inside, 











167 West Kinzie Street, 
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